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JULY---THE VALUE OF ROCKS. 


ULY is a busy time 

with the farmer, 

and the multitude 

of his avocations 

leaves him not ma- 

ny hours to devote 

r to reading and stu- 

am dy. But as we com- 

menced the year by 

=. devoting a column 

of our page to the discus- 

sion of some useful subject 
connected with nature, we 

design at present to make a few com- 
ments on the value of rocks, as an 


important agent in the operations of 


® Providence for the benefit of his 

*‘ creatures. The rocks that bound our 

coasts, and give firmness to the hills and 

mountains, serve the evident purpose of 

bulwarks, to preserve the one from crum- 

bling by the action of the ocean waves, and 

tie other from being washed down to a cotarhon 

level, by the action of rains and the torrents that 

succeed them. The purposes which they serve in 

these respects are apparent to all; but we would 

call attention to the importance of rocks to vegeta- 
tion, and to the purposes of agriculture. 

If there were no rocks, this globe must pre- 
sent an even surface in every part; and were the 
whole surface one such dead level, it is appar- 
ent that the strength of the soil would soon be ex- 
hausted, and that, in order to renovate it, we 
should be obliged constantly to trench and exca- 
vate it to great depths, in order to bring up the 
valuable «leposites which had settled below. This 
labor is saved by the inequalities of the entire sur- 
face, covered by immense quarries of rocks that 
protrude above its level. 

From the hills and mountains thus formed, the 
walleys and plains are constantly supplied with fresh 


eT 


deposites of alluvium, occasioned by the crumbling 
and wear of the surface of these rocks; the soil is 
thereby continually renovated, especially when 
these deposites are increased by a growth offor- 
ests on these elevations. Every valuable mineral 
ingredient of the soil has its origin in some one 
or other species of rocks, The supply which the 
growth of vegetation demands, may be kept up 
more or less completely, by the decay of animal 
and vegetable substances; but all these would be 
insufficient, were there no fresh supplies from the 
rocks that incrust the earth. These hard substan- 
ces crumble and decay very slowly, and their de- 
composition is hastened by the growth of trees and 
other plants. The soil of the valleys is thus per- 
petually reinforced, and their surface preserved in 
a constant state of fertility. 

In an essay of this description, we can hardly 
avoid repeating many common-place and self-evi- 
dent truths; but it is always useful and instructive 
to study the relations that exist between all the 
different objects of creation, The more clearly we 
comprehend these relations, the more lively will 
be our sense of the wisdom of the Author; and the 
repetition, even of seléevident truths, may oara- 
sionally be useful, The work that is done on a 
large scale by the rocks of our mountains and hills, 
is done on an inferior scale, by the small rocks 
that lie upon the surface of our fields. There is 
not a pebble on the surface of the ground that does 
not contain several important elements of a fertile 
soil. Granite, it is true, is not so rich in these in- 
gredients as basalt or limestone and many other 
rocks, neither is it so easily decomposed ; but it is 
still an important fertilizer; and its decomposition 
is constantly taking place. Hence, however slow 
this operation may be, yet considering the enor- 
mous quantities of these rocks, the aggregate of 
the deposites made by their decomposition must 
be immense. 

Let us consider for a moment the means which 
nature has instituted te effect this decomposition. 
Foremost among them we recognize the rains and 
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the atmosphere, which are constantly acting upon 
the rocks both chemically and mechanically. The 
rains cauge torrents which, as they rush down the 
mountains and hill-sides, produce a constant attri- 
tion, by rubbing their surfaces together and grind- 
ing them one upon another. The sands thus ground 
off from the surfaces of the rocks serve to increase 
the soil of the valleys and plains, and are in a con- 
dition in which they are readily acted upon by the 
roots of plants and by the liquids that come in con- 
tact with them and produce new chemical combi- 
nations. There is a new layer of soil produced 
every year by this attrition of the rocks, sufficient 
to supply all losses occasioned by the growth of 
vegetation. 

We would next direct our attention to the ac- 
tion of the mosses and other cryptogamous plants, 
always greatly abundant upon the surfaces of 
rocks, and which serve the purpose of dissolving 
the substance of the rocks by certain acids which 
they secrete, and thus converting them into soil. 
These acids are undoubtedly absorbed from the at- 
mosphere by a process that serves also to purify 
this element from noxious gases. The acquisitions 
which the soil makes from these sources, are not in- 
considerable, as may be apparent, when we examine 
the different rocks that compose our stone walls. 
These are always covered with lichens, which are 
every winter’ rubbed off by the action of ice and 
snow, and every summer renewed by the force of 
their own vegetative powers. 

To return to the first advantage named, as de- 
rived from the existence of rocks—namely, the ine- 
qualities of the earth’s surface—let us consider a lit- 
tle more in detail the delights as well as the ad- 
vantages that spring from these arrangements. The 
principal charm of landscape arises from the differ- 
ent forms of the surface of the earth, occasioned by 
these inequalities. On a vast plain there is a mo- 
notony which is tiresome and almost saddening. 
An uneven surface presents us with constant 
changes of prospect, different forms of ground, dis- 
tant views, and little sequestered valleys. In this 
world, we are exposed to so many inevitable evils, 
that Providence has kindly provided a thousand 
sources of delight in the outward forms of the 
landscape, as well as in the infinite variety of beau- 
ty, abounding in the various productions of the 
earth. It would be as unreasonable to suppose 
that beauty is formed by the Creator without a 
purpose, as to suppose that any cause is established 
without reference to its effect. The beauty of 
the earth’s surface springs chiefly from variety ; 
and this variety is produced by those inequalities 
which are caused by the existence of rocks. 

Many people have supposed that the pleasure we 
derive from the beauties of nature is the result of 
education. This cannot be true in all respects. 


point out the causes of these emotions which are 
awakened by the different scenes in nature, and an- 
other is to feel the emotions they excite. The first 
is undoubtedly the result of education, because ed- 
ucation alone teaches us to analyze our feelings, 
and to explain their causes, But to say that we 
must be educated in a certain manner, in order to 
feel pleasure or pain, cheerfulness or sadness, a 
sense of security or of exposure from the different 
scenes of nature,is as far from the truth as it 
would be to say that the squirrel that hops from 


in rain. 

Before we leave the subject of rocks, we will al- 
lude to their value, in the meteorological point of 
view. The Abbe St. Pierre calls rocks “the hy- 
draulic architecture of nature,” alluding to the at- 
traction of the rocky summits of hills and moun- 
tains for the vapors of the atmosphere. In the 
Island of Bourbon, situated in the Indian Ocean, 
under the twenty-first degree of south latitude, the 
summits of the mountains are arranged like the 
pins of a skittle ground, and have such an at- 
traction for the moisture of the atmosphere as to 
be enveloped ina continual fog, which descends 
like rain on the top of the mountain, and gives 
rise to the numerous brooks and rivulets that wa- 
ter the island. St. Pierre thinks “it would be pos- 
sible to imitate this architecture of nature, and to 
form by means of the attraction of such rocks, 
fountains of water in the most parched situations.” 
Trees on the tops of hills and mountains have the 
same hydraulic attractions, and in a still greater de- 
gree. We will quote one other remark from th2 
author above named. He says, “the Pharaohs 
who built the pyramids of Egypt, would not have 
drawn upon themselves the curses of their subjects, 
as Pliny assures us they did, for their enormous 
and useless labors, had they raised amid the sands 
of upper Egypt an electrical pyramid, to have 
formed there an artificial fountain. The Arab, 
who should resort thither at this day to quench 


names, which if we may believe this great natural 
historian, had already sunk into oblivion, and 
ceased to be mentioned in his time.” 

In warm climates the mountains which are cov- 
ered with snow, are the refrigerators of the torrid 
heats that would otherwise render them uninhabit- 
able. The clouds which are constantly gathering 
about their summits discharge rain and snow, which 
supply the innumerable streams that bring coolness 
as well as irrigation to the plains and valleys be- 
low. The great sandy deserts of Africa are found 
at a large distance from mountains which would 
have supplied them with moisture, checked the fer- 
vency of their heats, and caused the growth of for- 
ests. South America, which is almost entirely gir- 





We must consider that one thing is to be able to 


dled by mountains, has no sandy deserts; and the 


tree to tree, feels no more pleasure in sunshine than . 


his thirst, would still pronounce benedictions on - 
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plains of Chili and Peru, where no rain ever falls, 
are watered by the streams that flow from the An- 
des, and preserve them in a state of perpetual fer- 
tility. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LITTLE THINGS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


Number Two. 


How many quarts of milk will produce a pound of 


butter, is a question the answer to which depends 
very much upon circumstances. “Some things ma’ 


y 
be done as well as others,” as Mr. Plummer, of 


this State, said when he cast his electoral vote for 
John Q. Adams, at the re-election of James Monroe, 
in 1821. A cow will give about twice as much milk 
the first year after calving, as she will the second 
year, (every thing else being equal,) and yet it is 
held by many good farmers that she will make as 
much butter the second as the first year, and of finer 
quality. The last two quarts of a cow’s milk at a 
milking of eight quarts, will contain about as much 
cream as the first six quarts. NowI do not say 
the breeders of fancy stock cows would resort to 
this stratagem—use the last two quarts of two dif- 
ferent milkings to obtain a pound of butter. O, no! 
I would merely suggest that “some things might be 
done as well as others.” I once heard of a man 
who was in the practice of selling two-thirds of his 
milk, and made about as much butter as when he 
sold no milk. If the editor of the Ploughman, or 
any other person in Massachusetts, has a cow that 
will produce a pound of butter from four quarts of 
milk the first year after calving, I venture the opin- 
ion that the product depends upon things aside 
from the quality of the breed. The cultivation of 


THE GRAPE FOR WINE 


has elicited an inquiry in the minds of cultivators, 
as to its being the most profitable berry for that 
purpose. That there are other berries which are 
more prodigious bearers under the same cultiva- 
tion, and which possess equal if not superior med- 
icinal qualities, in my mind is beyond a doubt. 
THE COMMON ELDER, 
under good cultivation, is a profuse bearer, and 
makes wine of a superior quality, excelling the best 
imported “port wine,” for sacred and medicinal pur- 
poses; can be cultivated in rows in pastures, by the 
road-side, and other exposed localities, without 
those depredations by cattle and lawless persons, 
so frequently attending the cultivation of the grape. 
I have no doubt a much greater number of bushels 
of berries can be grown upon an acre in elder, than 
in grape, at less expense, and more easily gathered. 
Receipts for the manufacture of both, which I have, 
(and which I will send you in some future commu- 
nication,) lead me directly to the conclusion that 
the elder wine will cost less per gallon than the 
grape, in its manufacture. I have some elder wine 
which I believe will compare favorably with the 
best grape wine of the same age. 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE CRANBERRY 


is warmly engaging the attention of cultivators 
generally, and its failure or success is a very inter- 
esting question with us all at the present time. I 
believe we have few plants among us which will 

row in such a variety of soils as the cranberry. 

n this vicinity, it may be seen upon the compari- 
tively worthless bog, in the wash by the road-side, 


and upon the hill-top, in the very home of the 
white grass, By seed, I think it will propagate as 
readily as clover, timothy, or red-top. Why will 
not every farmer grow a sufficient quantity for his 
own use, at least? The neglect of cultivation of 
this valuable berry’has been engendered by the 
wild enthusiasm of emigration, which has nearly 
rent in pieces the most sacred associations of the 
old homesteads of “happy New England.” 
The cultivation of 


PEARS ON MOUNTAIN ASH 


has engaged my attention to a limited extent. It 
is a question in my mind whether the pear will not 
flourish as well on the ash as on pear or quince 
stocks. The ash is arapid grower, furnishes a 
supply of sap, is a native of these mountain regions, 
and some beautiful Bartletts have been raised upon 
it in this vicinity. My experiments with it thus far 
have been orn Pra 
THE BOB-0’-LINK 


is the great singing bird of America, and the elo- 
quent notes of this little warbler are not surpassed 
by any other bird. They arrive in this. town the 
11th day of May, seldom deviating 24 hours, be 
the weather what it may. During nearly three 
years stay in Ohio, I never heard the voice of one 
of these little songsters in that section of country. 
Who shall write its history P L, L. PIERCE. 
East Jaffrey, N. H., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BADEN CORN---SEED CORN. 


Mr. Eprror:—Some years since, (say about 
twenty,) I received from Hon, C. Cushing, then 
member of Congress from Essex north, a specimen 
of Baden corn, the peculiar characteristics of which 
were that it yielded two or more ears to each and 
every stalk, and produced corn that would yield in 
the same manner. It having been ere in Mary- 
land, it was valueless as seed in New England. 
But the principle on which it was grown is a uni- 
versal one, equally valuable here as there, and 
equally applicable to the best varieties of corn grown 

ere. 

I remember to have heard my father say, more 
than fifty years ago, the best way to get good corn 
was to select the fairest ears in the field, gather them, 
braid them, and hang them up to dry,and keep them 
until they were needed for sheatieg: I know it was 
his custom, in shelling his corn for seed, to leave out 
those kernels at the end that were improperly grown 
and filled. Perhaps due regard to these simple rules 
of selecting and preserving the seed of this.most 
valuable crop of our New England farms, would 
essentially aid in improving our products. When 
I speak of improved products, I mean eighty or 
ninety bushels to the acre, on good land, well ma- 
ent | I do not expect to see crops of one hun- 
dred bushels and more to the acre, fair measure, 
for I never have seen them. J. W. PRocTOR. 

South Danvers, May, 1857. 


P. §.—This being the time to plant corn—the 
buds upon the oaks just beginning to expand, and 
the bob-o-links just beginning to chatter their end 
less jargon—is my apology for troubling you with 
this communication. 
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THE SIBERIAN CRAB. 


Every farmer should cultivate this beautiful fruit. |); 


A few scions inserted in the limbs of an old tree, 
or in small branches of young ones, will soon af- 
ford a liberal supply of fruit, which is an excellent 
article for preserves and tarts, and brings a high 
price in the market. The apples are but very lit- 
tle superior in size to the ordinary red cherry ; the 
tree which is remarkably hardy, resembles the com- 
mon apple tree, and is propagated in much the 
same way. 

As an instance of the extreme hardiness of the 
crab, it is asserted in one of the agricultural papers 
of Massachusetts, that some limbs were detached 
from a tree in the spring, and after having lain ex- 
posed to the sun for six weeks, some scions were 
cut from them and set, and grew well. A distin- 
guished culturist and fruit-grower, in some prac- 
tical observations relating to the propagation of this 
fruit, says :—“The scions we have set, usually blos- 
somed the first year; and we have now ten full 
grown apples of this kind presented to us which 
grew ona scion the same season it was set. A few 
years since we put scions of different kinds into the 
same tree, and the Siberian Crab bore plentifully 
before the other kinds.” 

The scions or trees may be procured in any quan- 
tity at the agricultural seed stores. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CULTURE OF ROOTS. 


There are few topics of more vital importance to 
the operating farmer than, howshall I use my land ? 
Shall I goon, as did my father before me, plant, sow, 
and mow, year after year, realizing, with the blessing 
of good crops, perhaps ten dollars per acre each year, 
on the land actually cultivated ? or shall I get five 
or ten times this amount? With ert attention 
to preparing the land, selection of seed, planting 
ts care of the same—on many of his acres, with- 


been true that carrots would not sell for the feed- 
ing of stock, for half the marketable value of En 
lish hay. In England it was stated by Mr. We 
ster, soon after his return from that garden of the 
world and model of good culture, that more than 

alf the labor applied to their land was to grow 
root crops for their sheep and other stock. A like 
culture he applied on his own land, as witnessed 
with my own eyes, when there to attend his fune- 
ral. Few men have lived among us whose judg- 
ment was better entitled to respect than that of 
Daniel Webster. Although he was favored with the 
highest honor in the power of his fellow-citizens to 
bestow, there was none he clung to with such te- 
nacity and ardent admiration, as that of being con- 
a apni the farmer of Marshfield. J. W. Pe 


, 





For the New England Farmen 
CHARTER OAK GRAPE. 


Mr. Epitor:—I noticed in your paper of last 
week a short article on the “Charter Oak Grape,” 
from a Mr. Sheldon, of Connecticut. Believing that 
such a statement is calculated to mislead the hon- 
est and uninitiated, I wish to make a few brief re- 
marks concerning the above named grape, as well 
as others which are esteemed much more highly 
than that. I suppose the gentleman has plants of 
the “Charter Oak Grape” to sell, though he does 
not | so in so many words. He says, “I have 
turned my attention mostly to the cultivation of 
the Charter Oak grape.” This would lead some 
to believe that this was the best of all native sorts, 
and therefore more worthy of cultivation, when, in 
fact, it is considered by all good judges entirely 
worthless; for after it is grown itis not much 
more eatable than musket-balls, and I should as 
soon eat one as the other. Again, he says, “it is 
sa hardy ;” on this point there can be no 

ifference of opinion, for it belongs to the class of 
wild fox grapes, and I have no doubt is as hardy 
as an oak, What is meant by the expression “is 
more to be depended upon than the Tsabella,” is 
more than I can tell. It can be es upon to 
grow and make wood, and even bear and ri 
fruit, but of what possible use is all that? ‘The 
fruit is good for nothing after it is raised, in my 


out doubt, the latter result may be realized. In |judgment. 


my neighborhood, there are many acres cultivated 
with roots, that yield a net profit of more than one 
hundred dollars, after all incidental expenses are 
met. There is no mystery about this, nor any spe- 
cia] skill required. Nothing but persevering indus- 
..ry, and intelligent attention. 

Take the carrot, for instance. From 20 to 30 
tons per acre can be raised. 1 have known 34 1-5 
tons to the acre grown, worth, on the ground, $9 
per ton, or more than $300 per acre. I have 
known crops of the sugar beet, that sokl for more 
than $200 the acre, as taken from the field. Cab- 
bages, 60 tons, or 4000 heads, worth in the mar- 
ket 75 cents a dozen, or more than $200 an acre. 
Onions, averaging 500 bushels to the acre; worth 
at least half a dollar per bushel, and often much 
more. ‘These are ordinary crops, which can be 
grown on any good farm, where the land is worth 
$100 per acre. 

Can any good reason be giyen why the culture 
of such crops shall not be encouraged? I know of 
none, At no period within my memory has it 


he writer further says this variety “commands 
in market an advanced price over any other native 
grape that I know of.” One of two things is cer- 
tain, either that his knowledge of native grapes is 
very limited, or that those who buy the fruit are 
great fools. The grape is a great, hard, foxy grape. 
It drops from the stem, and is, in short, but little 
better than the average of wild grapes. Now, to 
try to humbug the public into the belief that this 
Charter Oak grape is better than all other native 
grapes, when we have the Isabella, Diana, Cataw- 
ba, Rebecca, Delaware, Union Village, &c., is per- 
fectly absurd. This is only one of the many hum- 
bugs that are got up to deceive the people. If I 
had any quantity of these grapes I should not dare 
to feed them to my pigs, for fear they would die of 
the cholera—if they were so foolish as to eat them. 
I would just say that I have no particular interest 
in one grape more than another; I simply wish to 
caution the unsuspecting against paying away their 
money for a worthless article—worthless, com- 





pared with other well-known sorts. 
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I think they would be as bad or worse off, than 
the man I met the other day, on the south side of 
Quincy Market, who had a grape-vine nicely 
coiled up on his arm, which he had just bought of 
a dealer in trees. I asked him what he had got 
there, and he replied, “that it was a Concord 
grape-vine.” I really could not help-smiling at his 
verdancy, for I knew it was nothing but a wild vine 
from the forest or road-side, with the outer -bark 
stripped off to make it look nice, and the roots 
nicely done up in hay,so that they might not 
show from whence they were taken. You may 
suppose my friend was not long in taking back the 
vine and getting his money. I will venture to give 
a few words of advice to those who are not posted 
in these matters. Never buy a fruit tree, grape- 
vine, or anything else of the kind, simply because 
some one whom you don’t know, and na bre else 
knows, in his advertisement, or in any other oe 
says it is good. Consult some reliable fruit book, 
or what is better, go to some friend who is well 
posted, and let him make you outa list of good 
sorts, and then procure them of the most reliable 
grower you know. MIDDLESEX. 





MY OWN SWEET WIFE. 


There is a word of common sound, 

That’s oft pronounced by high and low ; 

Few liquids make it soft or round ; 

And yet there comes a sudden glow, 

As starting from a dreaming mood 

Of careless, uneventful life, 

T hear a voice, best understood, 

Call the charmed name—my own sweet wife. 


What spell weaves joy around that word, 
Brightening the dullest, darkest hour, 
That when, or where, or how ’tis heard, 
It wields such witching, wondrous power? 
If Eve, when exiled from lost Eden, 

Wept the soft ease of that charmed life, 
What need of other gift of heaven 

Than to be Adam’s own sweet wife ? 


And so my prayers I make to thee— 
In joy or sadness, grief or pain— 
That always you bestow on me 
The name my love would still retain— 
No sting can sorrow leave behind, 
No fear of anger nor of strife, 
Nor harsh replies, nor thoughts unkind 
Can mingle with the term—sweet wife. 
Boston Post. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BUTTER MAKING, 


AND IMPROVEMENTS IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Epitor :—I noticed in the Farmer of April 
25, that a man in Ludlow, Vt., with the old Pal- 
mer churn, beat Holmes’ F yler butter-making churn 
all to smash. Now I knowa farmer in Vermont 
that has a good meadow farm, and uses the old 
Dutch plow, and says he has tried the Eagle, and 
many other modern plows, but the old Dutch turns 
his ground much smoother, and is drawn with 
greater ease with the same team; and that same 
farmer uses the old iron pitchfork because it is so 
much lighter than the steel fork ; he says his fool- 
ish boy will take the Farmer, and it costs two dol- 
lars, besides the postage, and he has heard his folks 
read enough in it to satisfy him that the farmers in 
Vermont are all going to smash, it costs them so 





much for new tools, and those costly papers, but 
although his ee on poorer farms, get better 
crops, educate their children, improve their farms, 
and pay twice as much to support society, and save 
more money, our old friend still says the old Dutch 
plow turns the smoothest and with less team, and 
the old iron pitchfork is better than steel. 
Rockingham, Vt., 1857. IMPROVEMENT. 





BREEDING ANIMALS. 


The great aim with breeders of stock is, or should 
be, a selection of animals that shall exhibit beauti- 
ful symmetry, possess robust constitutions, and a 
disposition to attain early maturity, in order that 
good health, firm quality of flesh and sufficiency of 
fat may be Leena 

By symmetry, I mean that e that may be 
proportionally beautiful, and at the same time con- 
tain a large capacity of contents within small dimen- 
sions. The conclusion we should draw with refer- 
ence to the ox, is, that the length of the body to 
the shoulder point should be twice its breadth and 
twice its depth. The height of the shoulder top 
should be about one inch more than the rump. 

The contour of the sheep should very nearly re- 
semble that of the ox. 

The draught-horse maintains a similar form— 
The length of the body should be twice its depth, 
the void space below the belly to the ground equal 
to the depth of the body from the withers, the dis- 
tance from the elbow to the fetlock-joint equal to 
that of the withers. 

Robustness of constitution is indicated by strong, 
broad, flat bones in the legs, with the sinews thic 
and round, and distinctly developed, the whole be- 
ing closely covered with skin. This condition of 
the legs is what is termed clean. The eye should 
be full and clear. The skin of the nose, in the case 
of cattle, sheep and pigs, should be bedewed with 
moisture, the skin covered closely with long, fine 
hair. The surface of the horn on the feet and 
head, oily and shining, and the junction of the hair 
and horn growthy. The hair of the tail of the ox 
and horse, long, shining and growthy. The wool 
of the sheep wavy, greasy, interlaced and of fine 
quality. The animal spirits lively, the senses acute, 
and the instinct sagacious, the appetite ready, and 
digestion good. These conditions can be maintained 
by kind treatment, comfortable lodging and abun- 
dance of food. 

In contradistinction from the outline and gener- 
al appearance I have just given, I will only add, 
that a very small bone, however clean, is always 
accompanied with a reduced size of carcass. Thick 
and round bones give a clumsiness to the limbs and 
head, and are invariably accompanied with dulness 
of spirit and want of action. A thin skinned and 
thick boned animal is hard to keep in good condi- 
tion, besides, it is almost invariably the case, that 
they never seem to relish their food, and are indif- 
ferent to everything that concerns them, besides 
being dull feeders. A flat-ribbed, thin boned ani- 
mal is more delicate than a round ribbed one. 

The disposition to attain early maturity, is a loose, 
thick, mallow skin, as if floating upon a stratum of 
fat below; and is invariably covered with long, soft, 
mossy-feeling hair, bearing a decided color. A 
firmness of texture over the whole body is essen- 
tial to a disposition to fatten; no fat encumbers 
bones of the legs or of the head. The forehead is 
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broad, the muzzle is sharp, the nostrils distended, 
the jaws distinct and clean, the muscle broad and 
flat, the blood vessels large and full, the chest 
broad, the tail flat at the top, broad and tapering, 
the line of the back is straight and level, and the 
ribs round. 

Such an animal as I thus have but imperfectly 
described, evinces a disposition to fatten, and if the 
suggestions I have thus briefly hinted at be followed 
by the numerous patrons and readers of your valu- 
able journal, they will find their yards gradually 
filled with an improved stock, and their pockets 
better filled with proceeds of their farm-yard. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF ONIONS. 


The minute instructions of your correspondent 
from Hampshire county, as to raising onions, are 
worthy of careful consideration, as they appear to 
be the result of long experience in the culture of 
small parcels—and not in the culture of acres to- 

ether,as is practised in the eastern part of the 
tate. Let us analyze these instructions. 

1, “I sow on the same ‘ground, year after year, 
and think it the best way.” To this there can be 
no objection, if properly fertilized; the onion is a 
great feeder, and will not mature, year after year, 
without something to stimulate or make it grow. 
Five cords of manure well fined, should be applied 
annually to the acre—more than this will rot be 
lost. 

2. “Never plow—but stir the land with a spade, 
only three inches deep.” This may do when culti- 
vating in a small way, but will not do, where an in- 
dividual hopes to grow thousands of bushels, as do 
some of my neighbors, 

3. “Uses old manure and very fine.” I have 
found manure well fined, one year old, to do very 
well. I doubt the expediency of keeping it more 
than one year, and think the loss would be more 
than the gain, by so doing. 

4. “Sow the seed in the old of the moon.” Iam 
sorry to meet this instruction, because I have no 
respect at all forit, and think it worse than useless. 
In these days of the prevalence of spiritual non- 
sense—when learned professors are found making 
tables dance—and reverend clergymen take rooms 
at hotels of doubtful character—and their congre- 
gations pass resolves of approbation—I am sorry 
to find our farmers carried away by lunar influ- 
ences. 

5. “Soak the seed in strong brine, twelve hours 
to kill the maggot.” Of this I say nothing, because 
I know nothing; it is not the practice in my neigh- 
borhood, where many onions are grown. 

6. “Cover the seed one inch deep, and press the 
earth hard.” Our machines plant the seed, and 
leave the earth in easy condition, and the plants do 
not fail to grow for want of pressure. 

7. “Thin the plants to the distance of three inches 
apart.” This cannot be necessary. The handsom- 
est field of onions I have ever seen,—there was as 
many as a dozen to every foot of distance in the 
rows. They readily find room to grow—and are 
not injured by crowding a little. 8. D 

April 19, 1857. 





THE CATTLE DISORDER IN EvrRoPpE.—Great fears 
are expressed in England lest the murrain, which 


among the neat cattle, in that part of 
Europe lying on the Gulf of Finland, and between 
that Gulf and the city of Lubec, should be commu- 
nicated to Europe, and the most rigid prohibition 
is enforced against the import of cattle, hides, 
horns or hoofs from the infected district. This 
disease, which seems to be as fatal and conta- 
gious as that which has prevailed to some extent 
among the hogs in the United States, has been 
prevalent in Silesia, Mecklenburg and part of Hol- 
stien for two or three one past, and has latterly 
assumed a type so deadly as to arouse the govern- 
ments of France, Prussia, and others on the conti- 
nent, to exclude all cattle or any part of their car- 
casses from the tainted districts. No such event 
as this extensive cattle murrain has happened in 
Europe, in the present age, until now, but in for- 
mer times such calamities were far from uncommon. 
Only in the last century Europe was more than 
once swept by murrains which destroyed the ani- 
mal food of entire nations. — Traveller. 


is raging 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. 


Every man should do his best to own a home. 
The first money he can spare ought to be invested 
in a dwelling, where his family can live permanent- 
y- Viewed as a matter of economy, this is impor- 
tant, not only because he can ordinarily build more 
cheaply than he can rent, but because of the ex- 
pense caused by frequent change of residence. A 
man who early in life builds a home for himself and 
family, will save some thousands of dollars in the 
course of twenty years, besides avoiding the incon- 
venience and trouble of removals. Apart from this, 
there is something agreeable to our better nature 
in having a house that we can call our own. It is 
a form of property that is more than property. It 
speaks to the heart, enlists the sentiments, and en- 
nobles the possessor. The associations that spring 
up around it, as the birthplace of children,—as the 
scene of life’s holiest emotions—as the sanctuary 
where the spirit cherishes its purest thoughts, are 
such as all value; and whenever their influence is 
exerted, the moral sensibilities are improved and 
exalted. The greater part of our happiness in this 
world is found at home ; but how few recollect that 
the happiness of to-day is increased by the place 
where we were happy yesterday, and that, insensi- 
bly, scenes and circumstances gather up a store of 
blessedness for the weary hours of the future! On 
this account we should do all in our power to make 
home attractive. Not only should we cultivate such 
tempers as serve to render its intercourse amiable 
and affectionate, but we should strive to adorn it 
w:th those charms which good sense and refinement 
so easily impart to it. We say easily, for there are 
persons who think that a home cannot be beauti- 
fied without a considerable outlay of money. Such 
people are in error. It costs little to. have a neat 
flower-garden, and to surround your dwelling with 
those simple beauties which delight the eye far 
more than expensive objects. If you will let the 
sunshine and the dew adorn your yard, they will 
do more for you to brighten the landscape and make 
it agreeable to the eye. She hangs the ivy around 
the ruin, and over the stump of a withered tree 
twines the graceful vine. A thousand arts she prac- 
tices to animate the senses and please the mind. 
Follow her exsmple, and do for yourself what she 





is always laboring to do for you. Beauty is a divine 
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instrumentality. It is one of God’s chosen forms 
of power. We never see creative energy without 
something beyond mere existence, and hence the 
whole universe is a teacher and inspirer of beauty. 
Every man was born to be an artist, so far as the 
appreciation and enjoyment of beauty are concern- 
ed, and he robs himself of one of the precious gifts 
of his being if he fails to fulfil this beneficent pur- 
pose of his creation.— Southern Times. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DECREASE OF HORNED CATTLE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The lovers of beef, butter, 
cheese and milk begin to show some symptoms of 
concern atthe rapid rise of those articles of food with- 
in a period of the last two or three years. At the pres- 
ent time the demand seems to be greater than the 
supply, and scarcity is the consequence ; this scar- 
city causes high prices, and high prices induce farm- 
ers to sell -_ reduce their stock of cattle so low 
that it will require years of careful attention to stock 
raising to produce a supply equal to the demand. 
When cattle multiplied faster than consumers, then 
beef was very plenty, and of course cheap, but now 
there is a great disproportion between the consum- 
ers and the ability to supply, and beef is dear. If 
the slaughter of grown cattle and calves should con- 
tinue a few years longer, to give our growing pop- 
ulation a full supply of meat, it seems that the race 
of horned cattle must be exterminated. For many 
years past, good calves would bring from four to 
ten dollars a piece, a price entirely disproportion- 
ate to the value of grown cattle. Till within a few 
years, two year old heifers might be bought for 
from ten to fifteen dollars, according to size, which 
afforded very small pay for keeping them two years. 
This disproportion between the value of grown cat- 
tle and calves induced farmers around the seaboard 
to sell their calves and trust to back country farm- 
ers for a supply, but since the railroads have begun 
to freight cattle, the remote country farmers, from 
the same motives of gain, have sent their calves to 
the shambles instead of rearing them, which has 
caused the scarcity of cattle and high prices of beef. 
The advance on calves latterly has been less than on 
grown cattle, which is an inducement to all farmers 
to raise their calves, As far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, but very few calves have been reared since 
they could be sold for veal at from five to ten dol- 
lars apiece, and cows and two year-olds be bought 
for ten up to thirty dollars apiece. 

There is as little wisdom manifested in this uni- 
versal slaughter of calves, as there was in the miser 
who .prematurely cut open the goose to get the 
golden egg. If none of us raise caives, who will 
furnish us with oxen and cows? and where are our 
butter, cheese, meat and milk to come from? 

I will relate a little practical transaction to show 
that calves may be raised to as much advantage as 
other farm produce. 

In the year 1855 we raised two heifer calves 
which are now both in a fair way to multiply and 
furnish us with milk this season; before they were 
two years old we could have sold them at a high 
price ; one of our best farmers gave his opinion that 
the largest one would fetch us $70 if we would sell 
her. This circumstance has encouraged us to raise 
more calves this season, and do our part toward 
restoring the supply to the demand of the consum- 





ers. Who, that ever saw the sight, does not fee 
annoyed at the barbarous custom of conveying 
crowds of starved calves in the railroad cars, des- 
tined to the shambles, vociferating with vehemence 
enough to afflict the sensibility of the most hardened 
sinner? In addition to our native population, 
foreigners, as laborers or paupers, are constantly 
landing on our shores, to be fed from the produce 
of our farms; these hungry hords that stay in New 
England, with few exceptions, are destitute of the 
capital a ws to buy land, and, of course, they 
are dependent upon their labor or public charity 
for a subsistence ; the enormous quantities of beef, 
of every description, both parties consume daily, is 
reducing the number of our cattle to such an ex- 
tent that none but the wealthy, in a short time, will 
see it steaming on their tables, if measures are not 
taken to augment the race of cattle. 
N. Wilmington, April, 1857, Stas Brown. 





For the New England Farmer « 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FRANKLIN 
CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Much of this rainy day (May 4th) have I spent 
in examining the instructive and neatly arranged 
lessons of culture in this handsome pamphlet of 
more than 100 pages. The publication is a model 
that should raise a blush on the cheeks of many of 
those more central, and more favorably situated. 
Few of the societies in the commonwealth have ren- 
dered amorecreditable account. Of the address, itir 
only necessary to say it was by Mr. Secretary Flint, 
who adorns whatever he touches. Fortunate are 
those who have the wisdom to draw instruction 
from such fountains; and who are not ambitious of 
the “sonorous generalities” put forth by those of 
more conceit, and less knowledge. I have more 
than once noticed the very fine cattle grown in this 
region, and it appears there are more of the same 
sort left. Their crops of Indian corn are very ex- 
traordinary. Where half a dozen acres together 
can be found, yielding an average of more than 80 
bushels to the acre, (solid measure) this must be 
esteemed good culture. When such men as Cush- 
man, Davis and Field put their hands to the plow, 
the work must go ahead. *, 





For the New England Farmer. 


LUNAR INFLUENCES. 


Mr. EpITor :—In your correspondent’s commu- 
nication “about raising onions,” in Hampshire coun- 
ty, he says he “sows his seed in the old of the 
moon,” &c., just as though the age of the moon had 
anything to do with the growth of the onions. 
That he may raise good crops, in the manner he 
describes, I have no doubt ; but that the moon has 
anything to do with them, I have no belief. A la- 
dy who sits near me while I write, says she has 
often heard it said that pork must be killed while 
the moon is full or increasing, and while the tide is 
coming in, or else it will shrink in the pot. Now I 
respectfully say that there is just as much proprie- 
ty in one of these remarks as the other, and none 
at all in either. I have often told of the rebuke 
given by a distinguished gentleman of Essex to a 
conceited farmer, who was boasting that bushes 
must be cut at a certain stage of the moon, in the 
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month of August, to be effectually killed. “My 
friend,” said the colonel, “I beg of you never again 
to bring, in the moon in any of your operations of 
culture. She has no more to do with them than 
the man in the moon.” The farmer was dumb, and 
never again opened his mouth in the presence of 
the venerable OLD Man. 
April 1, 1857. 





INTERESTING CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


It is notorious that horses, more especially racers 
and hunters, are subject to inflammatory diseases, 
and it is observed that grooms are short-lived. This 
has been ascribed to the air of unventilated stables 
being strongly impregnated with ammonia, an al- 
kali that may be classed amongst the most power- 
ful stimulants, the constant respiration of which pre- 
disposes to affections of the lungs. Various means 
have been tried with a view tothe absorption of 
this subtle poison, but hitherto without attaining 
the desired result. During the last session of the 
Royal a Society of '— 5~ a — was 
presented to the council by Mr. H. Reece, descrip- 
tive of a plan for purifying the air of stables, by a 
mixture of gypsum or sawdust with sulphuric acid. 
This mode is said to be at once safe, simple, and ef- 
ficacious. Mr. Reece made some experiments in 


the extensive stables of Mr. Evans of Enstone, the 


results of which are stated to be quite satisfactory. 

The stables were, in the first instance, strewn with 

gypsum (crystallized sulphate of lime) coarsely pow- 

dered; but though the ammonia was evolved with 

the wetted straw, no trace of it was visible after 

two days’ exposure, when examined with slaked 
T 


lime. The stables were then strewn with the gyp- 
sum, moistened with sulphuric acid, and when ex- 
amined next morning, every portion was found to 
have absorbed sufficient ammonia to emit its pecu- 
liar pungent odor when brought in contact with 
slaked lime. The stables had lost their close un- 
healthy smell, and, to use the words of the grooms, 
appeared to be quite sweetened. As it was evident 
the gypsum acted merely mechanically, affording a 
convenient absorbent surface for the acid, some fur- 
ther experiments were made, substituting sawdust 
for gypsum, which were attended by still more fa- 
vorable results. The prepared mixture should be 
laid upon trays, as the acid is considered likely to 
injure the horses’ feet. One part of sawdust will 
readily absorb three times its weight of acid solu- 
tion, which should be mixed in the proportion by 
measure, of one part of sulphuric acid to fifteen of 
distilled water. The ammoniacal salt makes an ex- 
cellent manure, but it should not be mixed with 
the straw until after removal from the stable. 





WesTERN LAND SPECULATION.—The Detroit 
Tribune calls the attention of eastern capitalists to 
a system of pine land swindling which is practised 
by unscrupulous parties at the West, who operate 
through itinerant agents in the Eastern States. The 
Tribune says thousands of acres of almost worth- 
less scrub Norway pines have been sold to eastern 
men for from four to ten dollars an acre, that are 
not worth ten shillings altogether. Even if parties 
buying send an agent to examine the lands, the 
resident operators have a cunningly devised scheme 
by which they show the agent through really valu- 
able tracts, and yet sell him worthless property. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A YOUNG ORCHARD. 

I have got into a quandary, and the thought oc- 
curred to me that your well informed correspon- 
dents might give me some useful instruction. 

On the farm, of which I have just come into pos- 
session, is an orchard of large old trees, which a 
few years ago, bore well and produced hundreds of 
bushels of excellent apples. For the past few years, 
a few poor, half-grown apples only have been gath- 
ered. The cause remained a mystery to the for- 
mer owners; I think I have discovered it. The 
trees are covered with bark lice. But what can [ 
do? Were they small trees, I could wash them 
with soap suds—but now, nothing short of a 
Noah’s flood of soap would do it—and the possi- 
bility of doing it is out of the question. 

A young orchard by the side of the old one has 
caught the lice, and is also very lousy. Must I 
burn up the old trees, or what shall I do? 

Pittsfield, Mass., 1857. W. Nose, Jr. 


REMARKS.—Large as the orchard is, if the trees 
are sound, it will pay to put a gang of hands into 
it, and wash and scrape and digand manure. Try 
it. 

TEESWATER SHEEP, &c. 

I would like to obtain a little information through 
your paper about the Teeswater breed of sheep. — 
What are their qualities for wool and mutton, com- 
pared with the Southdown ? 

What is the best kind of sweet apple for keeping 
late in the spring ? An EARNEST FARMER. 

Cummington, April 23, 1857. 

ReEeMARKS.—The Teeswater sheep are now scarce- 
ly to be found. They were a tall, clumsy animal, 
and not at all equal to several other varieties. 

The Winter Green sweet apple will keep and be 
good until June. Prichard’s Sweet is also good. 


PLUM TREES. 


I have been highly pleased with the ene 
on the plum. 1 hada few plum trees, but could 
not raise a perfect plum until I tried the following 
experiment: I sowed on one side of the tree, while 
wet, after a shower, and when in full blossom, fresh 
ground Nova Scotia plaster. Now for the result. 
There was not a limb on that side of the tree that 
received the plaster, that was not loaded with fine 
plums; but on the other side of the tree not a per- 
fect plum. T. C. Brancu. 

Cornwall, Vt., 1857. 


COPPERAS AND CHLORIDE OF ZINC. 

Your valuable paper has been a welcome weekly 
visitor at my fireside for several years. I have a 
few loads of manure that copperas and chloride of 
zine were thrown upon quite liberally last summer 
for disinfecting purposes. Will that be injurious 
to my garden crops? A WOULD-BE FARMER. 

Lawrence, April, 1857. 

REMARKS.—If not in too large quantity the cop- 
peras will be useful. Chlorine must be used with 
extreme caution—though it may be useful on 
some crops, perhaps the small grains, in very 





small quantities. 
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SELF-ACTING FARM WELL. 


No small part of the labor of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits is expended in efforts to se- 
cure an abundant supply of water for their stock. 
All such persons, too, feel the importance of hav- 
ing their water fresh. After having stood long in 
troughs or tanks, especially in warm weather, it is 
by no meansas healthful or as invigorating, as when 
drawn fresh from the well. The Water Elevator 
professes to secure to cattle a supply of water fresh 
from the well, whenever they desire it, and to save 
to those using it all labor and expense other than 
the first cost of the machinery. The contrivance 
is entirely simple, and insteatl of wearing out, grows 
better year by year. It is not a pump at all, and 
has no pipe to freeze, and no pistern-rod, or pack- 
ing to wear loose and imperfect. It is simply a 
plain bucket, holding three or four pailfuls, with a 
spout carrying a self-regulating valve, to be lifted, 
not by hand, but by the weight of the animal com- 
ing to drink. 

Once well built, it cannot get out of order, nor 
does it wear out ; it works as well with the ther- 
mometer below zero, as in the middle of summer, 
and requires no care or attention. The cut above 
will convey to ordinary readers, a clearer idea of its 
working than any verbal description could give. 
When at rest, the bucket is in the well under wa- 
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ter, and of course full. The end of the platform 
next the well is slightly elevated. The trough 
stands at this end of the platform, but not attached, 
and at a convenient height. When an animal ap- 
proaches the trough, he walks along the platform, 
which soon begins to sink, bringing up the bucket, 
and discharging the water into the trough. An 
air-cushion under the platform regulates its de- 
scent, so that the platform descends slowly, and 
without jar or noise. Cattle generally do not no- 
tice or regard the descent of the platform, at the 
first trial of it, and the shyest become accustomed 
to it in a very few days. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GARDENING BY A MECHANIC. 


Mr. Epitor :—Having been a subscriber to your 
valuable paper for a number of years, I would now 
add my testimony to that of many others, to its 
usefulness, There are many persons, like myself, 
who cannot devote much time to the culture of the 
ground, the treatment of live stock, or the rearing 
of poultry, yet, by attention to the valuable hints 
given by yourself and correspondents, may so econ- 
omize time as te have all the comforts that these 
give, without any very great tax on their various 
callings. My object in writing is not so much to 
show off any little success I may have had in vari- 
ous experiments, as to encourage humble mechan- 
ics, like the writer, to draw around them as man 
of the luxuries of life as nature designed they should. 


A few years since, I purchased a piece of ground 
which had some years previously been used as a 


garden. It had been allowed to run wild; conch 
grass and other troublesome weeds had got the u 

per hand. In the fall, I hired a man for a poche: 
of days, and, with my own time, put in tolerable or- 
der a piece of ground 60 by 120 feet. How I pro- 
ceeded, I will now state, and hope you will approve 
or condemn, as the course followed deserves. I dug 
a trench at the upper part, about 24 feet deep by 
2 feet wide, removing the earth from the first trench 
to the bottom part of the ground to be worked. I 
then turned the weeds from the next two feet, into 
the space dug, then raked the stones dug up into 
it, and placed on top about a foot of such manure 
as I could command, viz., litter from the cow, 
mixed with that from the fowl-house and ash pit, 
and some sea-weed, and then filled up from the 
next trench. In this way I went over the whole 
space, and the next spring when the frost was gone, 
the ground was in a fit state for growing anything. 
The result was, I had the earliest vegetables of the 
neighborhood, and an astonishing crop for so small 
a piece of ground. Two years since, I trenched 
again, and with the same results; the trenching, 
however, was not sq deep. The crop: raised being 
more than needed, I laid off one-third in a flower 
spot. The ground sloping a little; I chose the upper 
part for several reasons ; first, it would be the dry- 
est, second, it would catch the sun the earliest, and 
lastly, passers-by would have the best chance of 
seeing it when there was anything worthy of their 
attention. This last arrangement has greatly in- 


creased my labor ; I am repaid, however, when I see’ 


the pleasure it gives my own family and neighbors. 
It is a fine thing to give children, early, a taste for 





flowers ; it shows itself in a variety of ways vastly 
beneficial. My little flower-garden I may say some- 
thing about shortly ; you require brevity, so I must 
finish with the vegetable portion. 

Seeing some remarks respecting —_— manure, 
I thought I would try one-quarter of the garden 
with it. But in order to tell you how I procured li- 
quid manure, I must describe my ash-pit ; a hint for 
others may be obtained by my doing so. At the top 
of my lot are the barn, fow]-house, and wood-shed, at 
end of which is a pit, with dry wall planked over the 
When excavating for the pit, &c., I came to solid 
rock at about 4 feet ; having nothing to prevent my 
going back, I run the pit under part of the wood- 
shed, and having a hatch there, as well as in front, 
house-slops, afhes, &c., could be thrown in either 
place. The whole mixing together, but little un- 
pleasantness arises when clearing it out. Last 
spring, after I had my pit cleared, a rain storm 
came on, and surface water oozed in from behind. 
The moment I saw this, I thought I could test your 
recommendation, and, after allowing the water to 
remain a short time, I had it bailed out and thrown 
over the portion of ground betore referred to, about 
a week before sowing the seed. In this space, I 
planted beets and onions, and set out cabbage plants. 
Each of these grew beautifully; there were less 
weeds than in any other part of the garden, and I 
did not lose a plant from the grub. This spring I 
had the pit cleared again, and have now about 3 
feet of liquid manure in it. Now I want to know, 
whether it would not be better for me to use this 
for all my vegetables, or, if not for all, on what 
spots? Whether I could safely use it round plum 
and apple trees, and over strawberries ? I was very 
much troubled last year with the wire-worm among 
my flowers. Do you think the liquid would pre- 
vent its injuries ? Would you advise me to try it on 
rose-bushes? Our gardens down here, in many in- 
stances, made a poor show of roses, the leaves being. 
fairly used up with lice. By the way, I saw it re- 
commended in the Farmer last year, to try hard- 
wood ashes on the leaves and round the roots of 
rose-bushes. I tried it on several bushes with good 
results. I also saw it recommended somewhere, to 
apply salt to the roots of plum trees. Would you 
advise me to try it ? and if so, in what proportion ? 
Fearing to trespass further at present, 1 remain 

Yours, &c. A. 1. % 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, April, 1857. 


ReMARKs.—Use your liquid manure on all your 
plants,—flowers and all. Two quarts of sa: toa 
plum tree will be sufficient at one time. Ashes 
sprinkled freely upon rose-bushes immediately after 
a shower, or when wet with dew, is one of the best 
remedies for lice. We shall be glad to hear from 
you again, 





SrmnGuLAR ANIMALCULE.—There are facts and an- 
alogies tending to show that a peculiar state of ac- 
tivity may enable infinitesimal quantities of matter 
powerfully to affect the senses and the health. We 
eat animalcules by millions in the bloom of a plum, 
we also inhale them by millions, (as Ehrenberg has 
shown,) at every breath, and they neither affect our 
senses nor do us appreciable harm. Yet there is 
an animalcule which haunts cascades, sticking by 
its tail to the rocks or stones over which the water 
rushes, and which, when put into a vial with above 
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a million times its weight of water, infects the whole 
mass with a putrid odor, so strong as to be offen- 
sive at several yards distance; and this not once, 
but several times a day, if the water be changed so 
often. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MANURES. 


As the time has come to commence spring work, 
and as the manure heap is among the first work of 
spring, it may be well to have the subject of ma- 
nures, and the best modes of applying them, dis- 
cussed, The opinions of farmers and their modes 
of applying manure is a subject worthy of attention, 
and in order to bring out those opinions and prac- 
tices, I send you this communication. 

Every farmer should know from his own expe- 
rience whether manures are most valuable used 
green or well rotted down; whether on the surface, 
or buried deep in the ground.. And to know this 
he must try the experiment himself, cost and all, 
not once or twice, but six or eight times. 

Iam one of those farmers who do not believe in 
any loss to manures by evaporation, or the escape 
of ammonia, but the manure may lose half its good- 
ness in a single season by leaching. My belief is 
that the moment you put the manure so deep in 
the ground that it is out of the influence of the sun 
and air, that moment it is lost until you bring it up 
within that influence again. I have come to this 
conclusion from experiments for twenty-five years. 
I ask no man to take my belief on trust and prac- 
tice on it, but try the experiment as I have done. 

Take a piece of land that you are going to sow 
down or plant this spring, and plow in your man- 
ure, a part deep, a part not so deep, and a part put 
on the top and watch the effect through this season 
and for years, and see what the result is; see which 
does the best, and if there is no difference, then do 
it the easiest way, but do not be satisfied with one 
trial or two. Facts are worth knowing, and to 
know, you must prove by experiment. 

Ihave found in all my experiments that the 
nearer I kept the manure to the top of the ground 
the more good I got from it. I spread at the rate 
of from 30 to 40 loads of manure to the acre on 
one field (on the grass;) I then put the plow in 
from 9 to 12iuches deep. It was an old-fashioned 
plow, and turned it over very flat and smooth. The 
rest of the piece I plowed about 8 inches deep. I 
treated the piece all alike after that, till I laid it 
down. I was careful not to plow deep enough to 
bring up the manure that I had plowed under. I 
meant to put it where the ammonia would not es- 
cape. I watched the field for six or seyen years, and 
I could not see any difference in the crops, where 
this extra manure was put, till I took up the piece 
again, and then I purposely put the plow down 
so as to bring up my lost manure to the light and 
heat, and it fold the story for the next seven years 
where it was. 

But I will not trouble you with experiments ; let 
every one try them for himself. I spend very lit- 
tle time in composting manure. For spreading on 
plowed land, the greener the better. Here I am 
again, against the most approved, the most scien- 
tific modes of using manures, My reasons are that 
nearly half the goodness is leached out of manure 
in composting in the usual way. If it can be com- 
posted under cover where it will not be drenched 


with rains, I have nothing to say, we only lose the 
use of the manure for the time, a year or so. 

If you wish to know what manure loses by leach- 
ing, tip up a load on any place and letit lay a year, 
(the greener the better,) then scrape it all up clean 
any carry it off, (don’t take any of the earth, for 
you did not put it = and spread it on 4 square 
rods of ground, then go back and take as much of 
the soil under where your manure has lain, and 
spread it on 4 rods by the side of the first. If the 
manure does better than the soil, it had not lost 
half its strength. One thing is not usually consid- 
ered in experiments of green and rotten manure; 
which is, thatit takes two loads of green manure to 
make one load’of well-rotted manure; that is, if 
you put on 20 loads of rotten marure, you should 
put 40 loads of green manure to get the same value. 
Manure to put in the hill for corn, I like to have 
part rotten, sayto a heap of 6 loads barn-yard ma- 
nure got out in the fall, add 2 loads strong ho, 
and 2 loads horse manure in the spring, and pite 
it over and mix it. up as early as you can. I 
find this the best compost I have ever made for 
corn, 

Manure to spread on grass land I want fine 
enough so that it will not trouble the scythe the 
next year in hay-time, but I do not always get it. 
People who make their manure-beds by the side 
of the road lose from one-fourth to one-half their 
manure besides injuring the road and often making 
it dangerous for travel. What I compost I always 
do on my own land and on the poorest part of the 
field, so as to save all I can, x 


«Remarks.—If nearly half the strength of the 
manure is leached into the ground, from a heap of 
manure lying out through the winter, why not 
place a bed of loam or muck under it, to absorb 
the salts, and mix it well together in the spring, 
before spreading it, and thus save the whole ? 

A barn-cellar in whith to make compost, is the 
truest economy. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMING MATTERS. 


FRIEND Brown :—When I read the New Eng- 
and Farmer, I seldom fail to receive pleasure and 
profit. In your agricultural discussions the past 
winter the farmer has had many good and practical 

ints. 

Now his spring-time has come. He feels that 
the rough edges of winter have been softened by 
onger and more sunny days. The robin’s music 
cheers his early morning; he watches anxiously 
the swelling buds; bloom and fruit fill his heart’s 
desire; his maples have yielded their sugar; his 
wheat and rye fields begin to look green and vig- 
orous; he waits the promised harvest. How is his 

WOOD-PILE 


large or small, and is it undercover? Are his ox- 
en fat and sleek and free from vermin? and his 
cows, +00, that look up~and snuff the warm south 
breeze, with fond recollections of the old “green 

astures beside the still waters,” do they not “re- 
joice in their beautiful green?” His winter days 
and evenings—have they been spent in putting the 
farm machinery in order? this is the basis of every 





machine constructed by human genius. His crops 
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are first in hand; plowing comes first; let the wet 
lands be last to be plowed. Get in the early 
grains upon the dryest, warmest soil, ss 
spring wheat ; dog-days are dangerous. Remem- 
ber the winter wheat to be sown on sod land, 
or otherwise, the first week in September, it — 
a safer crop than spring wheat, vastly better an 
more prolific. The question is, Mr. Farmer, when 
are you going to raise your own bread? We shall 
wait for answers by the bushel, confirmed and 
proved by putting in two acres this spring and two 
acres more in September. 1 will enter into bonds 
with every farmer in New England, that by adoptin 
this practice he will have bread and to spare, an 
that . will no longer find it profitable or necessary 
to send two thousand miles from home for a barrel 
of flour. There isan absurdity in the very idea. 


POTATOES 
I must talk about, and not a small quantity of dis- 
cussion has arisen from my humble suggestions the 
past year or two; they have had large and small 
advocates, but a majority are in favor of large sead 
for planting. It is to be hoped further tests will 
be made the coming season. Will your correspon- 
dent, “W. A.,” try the experiment of cutting off 
the “seed end ?” also plant the next row with the 
“seed end” on, and see which row brings the largest 
and heaviest crop of potatoes. The only fair test is 
weight. Plant 34 feet by 2 feet apart. Will he 
also try small and large potatoes, and give us the 
benefit of his experience? Three practical farmers 
in Connecticut toid me last wees, they succeed far 
better with large potatoes. Small ears of corn, or 
the tips of large ears, are not used for seed. Po- 
tatoes are too valuable as a crop not to receive spe- 
cial attention by seeding. 
COLTS AND HORSES. 


How have they been kept the past winter? 
Their feet are of more consequence than their stom- 
achs. Once diseased by foul practiee, they are in- 
curable. Standing upon fermenting bedding and 
manure, burning and drying the fluids of the hoof, 
the ancles crack, stiffen and swell. The body burns 
when lying down; strong ammoniacal gas is drawn 
in with every breath. A floor of stones or hard 
plank would be better, that the feet may be kept 
cool and clean, in order to encounter hard roads 
and pavements. Give them a straw bed at night, 
but a clean, hard standing place by day. 4H. P. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MEASUREMENT OF MILK. 


Mr. Eprtor :—Can you tell us, who live away 
down east of Boston, how much milk, as it comes 
from the cow, it now takes to make a quart in the 
market? I have agreed to deliver what milk I had 
to spare through the year daily, at so much per 
quart; and I have heard of wine measure, of beer 
measure, and of dry measure; and have been told 
that each and all these are the true and lawful 
measure, and that each differs from the other, say 
from five to twenty per cent. I have watched 
what our weekly paper says on this subject, and one 
week I find one thing said, and the next something 
different, and if I rightly remember, it is now said 
the Legislature has undone all that that has ever 
been done about it. 

I pray you call the attention of Mr. Brooks, Mr. 


Sheldon, or Mr. Stebbins, or some other sensible 
farmer in the Legislature (if there be any such) to 
this subject, that it may no lenge be said, it can-. 
not be told how many quarts of milk are required 
to make a pound of butter, or how much a quart 
is. I know that your neighbor of the Ploughman 
will still say that four quarts of milk from his se- 
lect Devons will make a pound of butter, and who 
can question this, so long as it shall be entirely un- 
certain whether one See ee or four hundred cubic 
inches shall be required to make a gallon? I can 
find some apology for hesitation about voting for 
or against the Kansas donation of $100,000, so 
long as the fat offices of State are contingent upon 
nok votes. But I cannot imagine any plausible 
apology for backing and filling so often on the 
milk question. Essex. 


|. May, 1857. 





CABBAGES. 

The cultivation of the cabbage for stock feeding, 
has now become quite common in many sections of 
our country. That the cabbage is a valuable vege- 
table for this purpose, there can be little doubt. 
The specific quantity of its actually alimentary 
matter, is, however, very inconsiderable; yet when 
fed in connection with other vegetables of a more 
solid and nutritive quality, and which, although 
they greatly exceed it in this respect, are yet infe- 
rior to it in volume or bulk, it subserves a very im- 
portant and valuable purpose in the economy of al- 
imentation, and aids materially by the stimulous of 
distention which it produces. 

Animals fed highly upon what may be considered 
hearty or concentrated aliment—such as corn and 
the smaller grains, are very certain to be injured in 
the long run; and hence it is we find the most ex- 
perienced stock-growers unanimous in recommend- 
ing a mixture of hay and grain. 

The cabbage is unquestionably a lucrative crop, 
when properly managed, and on new and unex- 
hausted soil, is rarely injured by worms or flies. 
Old pasture grounds which have recuperated under 
the process of grazing through a long succession of 
years, when broken up in July or August, and 
dressed with lime or house ashes, after being thor- 
oughly harrowed the subsequent spring, rarely fail 
to produce an abundant and healthy crop. 

It may be well to remark that the ruta baga, 
and most other roots of the turnip kind, including 
that production known to amateur cultivators as 
the Kont Rasl, or “turnip-rooted cabbage above 
ground,” are all much more certain when cultivat- 
ed on pasture lands of a suitable quality, than when 
grown on lands that have been exhausted by culti- 
vation, or on green sward. In the cultivation of 
cabbages—so far as the annual part is concerned, 
we should prefer planting to transplanting, which 
is a tedious process, and so irksome and fatiguing, 
indeed, to the operator, as to insure hurry and im- 
perfection in the performance. 





After the land has been finely pulverized, and 
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dressed off with the harrow and light roller, a top- 
dressing of thirty bushels of house ashes, or twice 
or three times as much of barilla or “soaper’s waste” 
should be applied, and the seed-sower take pr2- 
cedence of the hand. The instrument should be so 
graduated as to depusit the seed in “hills” from 
eighteen to twenty inches apart; the distance be- 
tween the rows should be two feet, flush. From 
six to eight seeds may be allowed to each hill, in 
order to secure plants for transplanting, should there 
be any destroyed by insects or other causes of a for- 
tuitous kind. 

The after culture consists simply in thinning—an 
operation which requires much care and circum- 
spection, as the slightest degree of rudeness would 
prove injurious to the standing plants, by lacerat- 
ing the minute rootlets which are then just begin- 
ning to form and radiate,—and in hoeing as fre- 
quently as circumstances will permit. 

After thinning, an application of ashes, say a ta- 
ble spoonful to each plant, with the same quantity 
of gypsum, may be applied with profit. 

An acre of weil developed and vigorous cabbages, 
presents a beautiful appearance in the fall, and if 
the soil is all occupied, the produce or weight will 
be immense. We leave it to our mathematical 


friends to ascertain the number, if they like. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 
BY 8. P. FOWLER. 

Among the many excellencies of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, I am pleased to enumerate the 
communications which appear occasionally in its 
celumns, upon the subject of natural history, partic- 
ularly ornithology. This interesting study belongs 
peculiarly to the cultivator of the soil, and favora- 
ble opportunities are constantly occurring to no- 
tice the habits of our birds, But my object more 
sags ag 4 in this communication, is to present 
you, Mr. Editor, a specimen of eur ornithology, 
with some remarks secompenying it. 

I will suppose the little bitd came safe to hand, 
and, resting it in your left palm, you are examining 
it. You will at once perceive that it is formed for 
bloody work, by noticing its sharp talons and 
hooked beak; it is very likely you will think, after 
all, it could not accomplish much by a life devoted 
to rapine, more especially if I should inform you 
that its weight is but three ounces, and that it is 
one of our smallest rapacious birds. But look 
again, see how completely it is armed; those claws 
are moved by powerful muscles, that never need 
sharpening, and seldom yield their grasp, and that 
savage beak never grows dull by use. Many a 

oor defunct mouse could testify to this fact, were 
it able, and had it not been devoured instanter.— 
Moreover, it is nocturnal in its habits, and pounces 
upon its victim by night, like a garroter, and 
throttles him. It & - the stealthy habits and 
motions of the cat, and the Author of its being, for 
wise purposes, surely, has furnished it with a soft 
and silky plumage, so that its wings may cause no 
rustling sound in its flight, as it steals noiselessly 





along at night to surprise some small bird, asleep 
with its littie careless head under its wing. You 
will likewise perceive, as you hold it in your hand, 
that it is warmly clad; not a particle of its flesh, 
except the soles of its feet, is uncovered, it being 
feathered to its very toes, and its whiskers project 
beyond its bill; this last fashion of our bird never 
varies as with us, It withstood the severe cold of 
this winter unhoused, when men have perished, 
and came to its death by a gun-shot wound, in a 
barn-yard of a Danvers farmer, where, searching, 
perhaps, for a mouse for its supper, it was over- 
taken by the dawn, and the glare of day prevented 
it from finding its way back to a cedar swamp, its 
home. 

You are now, probably, impatient to know the 
name of this little bird you have been examining. 
Well, it is the Strix Acadica, perhaps so named 
by the venerable English ornithologist, Dr. Lath- 
am, in the year 1781. He informs us in his “Sy- 
nopsis,” vol I., p. 149—that he had one of these 
birds in his possession, which came from North 
America, and thought it an inhabitant of Nova Sco- 
tia. Hence its name, Acadian Owl. It has since 
been discovered to be not uncommon in the United 
States. I have seen, at long intervals, specimens 
of this bird, and my interest in them has been 
awakened upon remembering the amusing mistakes 
made by travellers, geographers, and natural histo- 
rians, in regard to its habits, and more particularly 
its notes. 

It is now nearly one hundred years since Capt. 
Jonathan Carver travelled from Boston, through 
the interior parts of North America, and first heard 
the most singular note of this small species of owl, 
which you hold in your hand. His description of 
it is as follows :—*“The whet-saw is of the cuckeo 
kind, being like that a solitary bird, and scarcely 
ever seen. In the summer months it is heard in 
the groves, where it makes a noise like the filing of 
a saw, from which it receives its name.” This ac- 
count of Carver’s most singular, unknown and un- 
approachable bird, was published in the lists of our 
birds for many years, and was to be found, like the 
waken bird, another nondescript, in several editions 
of Morse’s Geography. In 1840, Mr. P. H. Gosse, 
in an interesting book, illustrating not only the 
natural history of Canada, but aloo of New Eng- 
land, entitled the “Canadian Naturalist,” thus no- 
tices our bird under consideration, supposing it by 
its note, which he frequently heard, to be a a 
beak. The book is written in the easy and pleas- 
ant style of a dialogue between a father and his 
son Charles, and was first published in London, in 
1840. His remarks referring to our bird are as 
follows : 

“ Aprit.—Charles — Notwithstanding the day 
has been so warm, now the sun is down, the air is 
chilly and even cold. Listen to the singular sound 
proceeding from yonder cedar swamp; it is like the 
measured tinkle of a cow-bell, or regular strokes 
upon a piece of iron quickly repeated. Now it has 
ceased, 

Father—There it is again. I will give you all 
the information I can about it, and that is very lit- 
tle. In spring, that is during the months of April, 
May, and the former part of June, we frequently 
hear, after night-fall, the sound you have just 
heard ; from its regularity, it is usually thought to 
resemble the whetting of a saw, and hence the bird 
from which it proceeds, is called the saw-whetter; 
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I say the bird, because, though I could never find 
any one who had seen it, I have little doubt it is a 
bird. I have asked Mr. Titian Peale, the venera- 
ble Professor Nuttall, and other ornithologists of 
Philadelphia, about it, but can obtain no informa- 
tion on the subject of the author of the sound; it 
seems to be “Vor et preteria nihil.” Carver, in 
his amusing travels, mentions it as being heard 
near Lake Superior, naming it, if l remember right- 
ly, the Whet-saw ; it may possibly be known, but I 
find nothing of it in Wilson or Seasgante, Pro- 
fessor Nuttall was acquainted with its note, but told 
me plainly, the bird was unknown. I conjecture it 
may be some of the herons or bitterns; or possi- 
bly, from a passage in Bonaparte’s Ornithology, 
the Evening Grosbeak, (Fringilla Vespertima.) 
He says of that bird, “their note is strange and pe- 
culiar, and it is only at twilight that they are 
heard crying in a singular strain, This mournful 
sound, uttered at such an unusual hour, strikes the 
traveller’s ear, but the bird is seldom seen.” One 
season, I heard it several nights in succession, early 
in March, and going into the State of Vermont in 
the same month, I likewise heard it there, but in- 
variably proceeding from the most sombre and 
gloomy recesses of the black-timbered woods; once, 
and but once, I heard it before the sun was set; I 
have watched in the woods, from which I was in the 
habit of hearing it proceed, for some time after 
sunset; but could not succeed in hearing it then. 
I was once coming from Sherbrooke, near mid- 
night, when everything was profoundly still, and 
not a sound broke the deep silence except the 
measured,tramp of my horse’s feet on the frozen 
road; on a sudden, from a thick forest about a 
mile distant, came the metallic tinkle of the Saw- 
whetter. The unexpectedness of the sound struck 
me forcibly, and cold as it was, I stopped my horse 
for sometime to listen to it. In the darkness and si- 
lence of midnight, the regularly recurring sound pro- 
ceeding from so gloomy a spot had an effect upon 
my mind, solemn, and almost unearthly, yet not un- 
mixed with pleasure. Perhaps the mystery hang- 
ing about the origin of the sound tended to increase 
the effect. I have been told by one of my neigh- 
bors, that it is a bird about the size of a cuckoo, 
but, as I could not find that he himself had seen it 
in the act of uttering its notes, little heed is to be 
given to the supposition. 

Charles—-It is very singular; I should think it 
might be discovered, by perseverance. 

Father—You may watch for it if you please; but 
I apprehend it is very shy, and you would not be 
aware of its presence, so soon as it would be aware of 
yours; so that the bird would have a decided ad- 
vantage over you. Accident may throw some light 
on this, as it has done on many othér subjects.” 

As here predicted by Mr. Gosse, the Whet-saw 
was accidentally discovered by Mr. Audubon to be 
identical with the Acadian Owl, who, when visitin 
his saw-mill to see that all was right, was astonishe 
to hear the sounds produced by the Whet-saw is- 
suing from the grist-mill. The door being locked, 
he went to the miller’s house close by, to inquire if 
any one was at work in it. He was informed by 
him that the sounds he had heard were merely 
the notes of what he called the screech-owl, whose 
nest was close by in a hollow tree. Mr. Audubon 
says, these notes, when coming, as they frequently 
do, from the interior of a deep forest, produce a 
very peculiar effect on the traveller, who, not be- 





ing aware of their real nature, expects, as he ad- 
vances on his route, to meet with shelter under a 
saw-mill at no great distance. But I must close 
this communication, perhaps already too long, by 
simply adding, that this queer note of our bird is 
produced by the mal2 when he is particularly 
pleased, and seeks to attract the notice of his mate 
—in a word, it is his love-song! The note of the 
female Acadian Owl, with her young brood around 
her in a moonlight night, can be ea cheering 
them on in pursuing their rey, and resembles a 
suppressed moan or feeble whistle. 8, P. F. 
Danversport, Feb. 15, 1857. 





AGRICULTURE OF THE DUTCH. 


No people in the world more attention to 
the cultivation of their land than the Dutch far- 
mers; they seem to think that what is so dearly 
rescued from the water, should be well cared for; 
and the products of the Dutch dairy-farms have 
long been famous over the whole civilized world, 
and a large export of their products is made annu- 
ally. The soil of the northern part of Holland, 
differs widely from the Netherlands which border 
upon France,—the latter being very sandy; hence 
the northern part affords the best pasturage, and 
nurtures immense flocks and herds. The arrange- 
ment of a Dutch dairy is worthy of notice and im* 
tation. The building is a large, square one, not 
more than from eight to ten feet in height, most’ 
frequently thatched with reeds, but sometimes cov- 
ered with tiles or slates. Running entirely through 
the centre of the building is a space from ten to 
twelve feet paved with bricks. The heads of the 
cows are place towards this middle space, from 
which they are all fed in a shallow trough; the 
cows lie on smooth bricks, which are so arranged 
as to form a hollow in the middle of their beds, 
and a ditch runs the whole length of the building 
at the foot of the stalls, which promotes very much 
the cleanliness of the building; indeed, in some 
places, the neatness is carried to such an extent, 
that the tails of the cows are suspended by pulleys, 
and the whole establishment is so constantly and 
thoroughly cleansed, that all parts of it can be 
reached with convenience and awine at all times, 
The cows are usually housed in their winter quar- 
ters in November, and are put out to graze upon 
the meadows in May. When they are first placed 
in the fields, a piece of coarse cloth is placed over 
their loins, and tied securely,to protect them from 
the cold dews and fogs, which are not infrequent 
in this damp climate; as the weather becomes 
warmer they are displaced. The milk-room ofthe 
dairy is sunk under the ground, and is vaulted; 
the floor is paved with porous tiles, which are kept 
wet, and the evaporation keeps the water cool. 
The milk is brought from the cow-house in large 
iron vessels, resembling Etruscan water-cans, and 
care is taken to transport it without much shaking. 
Salt is added to the butter as soon as it is made— 
which is not the practice in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land or France. The Dutch will not eat butter that 
has not been salted, however fresh it may be, and 
the French and the Englishmen will not eat it if 
it has been salted; so inconsistent and contradic- 
tory is human nature, even in the smallest matters 
and details of life. 

The cattle of Holland are large and fine looking, 
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and those which are fattened on the rich meadows 
afford beef of the best quality. But the greatest 
aim of the farmer, is to produce the finest milk, 
butter and cheese; for from these comes their 
greatest gain—and a Dutchman has always an eye 
to that, as well as we of the new world, and the 
rest of the old world—and there is but little to 
choose in this respect among the nations and peo- 
ple of the earth—the only difference being the 
mode of obtaining it. What is more legitimate and 
honcrable than to gather it from the earth and its 
productions, which God in his wisdom has given 
us ?—Correspondence Christian Witness. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SEED. 


Mr. Epiror:—Do our farmers enough appre- 
ciate the advantage of obtaining for planting and 
sowing, the best kinds of seed? I think not; and 
to illustrate, I will give a few examples in my own 
experience. I have of late years raised a variety of 
corn, a cross between the Canada and the common 
large eight-rowed yellow corn. It had the merit 
of ripening early, the ears were compact, and well 
filled out, and I was satisfied that I had a good av- 
erage kind of corn, Happening last year to see 
some of a neighbor’s seed corn, and liking the ap- 
peafance of it, I exchanged a barrel with him, pay- 
ing him 25 cents to boot. I planted the new kind 
on about 6 acres, and think, for my 25 cent invest- 
ment, I realized $40 worth more corn than I 
should have done had I planted the old kind. I 
had just 90 bushels from an acre, judging from one 
square rod, that was measured off by the commit- 
tee of the Agricultural Society, to whom I put in 
my corn for a premium. I kept an accurate ac- 
count of the crop, and the shelled corn cost me but 
223 cents per bushel. I therefore gained vastly by 
getting a better variety of seed. 

I planted last year two varieties of potatoes in 
an orchard, On one side, under the trees, I plant- 
ed Chenangoes; on the other side, Jenny Linds, a 
variety of potatoes looking very much like the Ro- 
han, and very productive. They were manured 
and treated alike in all respects. At digging time 
it took 120 to 130 hills of the Chenangoes to make 
a bushel, and only from 10 to 12 of the Jenny 
Linds, By the way, there are two or three kinds 
of Chenangoes, and my experience teaches me that 
none of them are productive in the shade. I have 
given my experience in these two cases, because I 
think our farmers do not take sufficient pains to 
get the best seed; and I am always willing to con- 
fess my shortcomings, if it will set others to think- 
ing and improving their ways. 

A word in regard to the Michigan double plow. 
I wish more of our farmers who are about purchas- 
ing a large plow, would be induced to buy one of 
the J. Nourse Eagle double plows. I know from 
experience, that, after using it for a year or two, 
they would value it as highly as I do mine, and 
= I not replace it, 1 would not sell mine for 

Mr. French, in a late paper, says his present 
hobby is draining tile. In looking over my fields 
at the present time, I would add my testimo- 
ny to his, that on most of our land, drainage of 
some kind is of paramount importance, as the 


groundwork of all good farming. I think our sea- 
sons have chatiged considerably of late years. We 
now have mn more rain in the spring than we 
formerly did ; consequently, our plowlands are too 
moist to work easily, and if our small grains and 
corn are not got in early in the spring, it proves a 
source of serious detriment to us throughout the 
season, in relation to our work ; and the crops are 
also much lighter; especially is this the case with 
oats, of which, if we wish a heavy kernel, (and we 
must have it to comply with the law, or else give 
five pecks to a bushel,) we must sow them early. 
Mr. French speaks of draining tile. This, in many 
localities, is undoubtedly the best and cheapest ma- 
terial for draining land, but. where small stones are 
plenty, as they are with me, I should recommend to 
dig the ditches three feet deep, as wide as you 
choose, according to the amount of stone you have 
to dispose of, make a channel by laying down stones, 
say three inches apart on the bottom of the ditch, 
and covering them with flat stones, then fill in with 
small stones to within one-half foot of the surface, 
place on top of them the sods taken from the sur- 
face, bottom up. This will be a good receptacle for 
a great many small stones, which are a complete 
nuisance on many of our farms. 

I want to sow a piece with wheat, Mr. Editor. 
What is the best kind to sow ona piece of land that 
is so wet that I shall have to defer it till late, say the 
middle of May ? L. H. HILDRETH. 

Westford, April, 1857. 


REMARKS.—We do not think the question is set- 
tled what kind of spring wheat is best in our cli- 
mate. The Canada Club wheat is best for your 
purpose. It is a rapidly growing variety, is hardy, 
and is frequently sowed in Canada as late as the 
first of June. 





Tue Ace or SrEps.—The fact that age adds 
value to seeds may be perfectly familiar to agricul- 
turists, but it is new tu us. A gentleman in this 
city is in the habit of saving his melon seeds until 
they are six or seven years old, and maintains with 
entire confidence, that, im consequence, they germi- 
nate more readily, and originate more prolific plants, 
This theory has recently received striking confirma- 
tion in France. In 1852, as we learn from the Par- 
is correspondent of the N. Y. Times, a few grains 
of wheat were discovered in the tombs of some an- 
cient mummies found in the south of France, sup- 
posed to have been 2,000 years old. They were 
planted, and produced the astonishing amount of 
1,200 grains to one. The Government assumed 
charge of the matter, and since that, the product 
has been magnified in such an immense proportion, 
that the minister of agriculture is now enabled to 
distribute large quantities over the empire, with in- 
structions from the government farm as to the best 
mode of cultivation. 


It is suggested that the immense productiveness 
of this wheat is owing to the long rest of the seed. 
We imagine that it would be hard to find sufficient 
cause in any other direction. It opens a very fine 
field for speculation and inquiry, and if any of our 
readers have facts bearing upon the subject, we 
should like to get hold of them.—Springfield Re 





publican. 
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A WORD OF ADVICE. 


Spring is a season which tries the energy and pa- 
tience of farmers’ wives and daughters, especially of 
those whose husbands, fathers, and brothers think 
that no work nearer home than that in the fields 
and barn-yards belongs to them. There are such 
men living, though, we are glad to say, they are 
not so common now as formerly. They cannot be 
troubled with “doing the chores,” and consequent- 
ly upon the women and girls of the family falls the 
burden of milking the cows, rearing the calves, nurs- 
ing sickly lambs, feeding the pigs, raising chickens 
and working the garden. e have known many 
housewives, who from having been subjected to 
such labors and the exposures incident to them, in- 
stead of continuing the healthy, active, cheerful 
women they were when married, have, in a few 
years, become confirmed invalids, racked with rheu- 
matic pains and consumptive coughs. 

But, thanks to the interest recently awakened 
among farmers in regard to the improvement of 
stock, they have taken the matter more into their 
own hands; and now, among all enterprising and 
progressive men, the care of calves and pigs has 
come to be of as much importance as the culture 
of the wheat and corn fields. The excitement about 

ultry, too, took man into the hen-yard who never 
Before considered eggs or chickens worthy of his 
notice, except when they appeared on the table. 
4nd the healthful stimulus given to the horticultu- 
rist and gardener, by our agricultural exhibitions, 
has exalted gardening into a manly occupation. 
Thus in many families the rougher out-door bur- 
dens have been taken upon the stronger shoulders 
made to bear them, leaving woman more free to do 
justice to herself and family in her own proper 
sphere—the household. But in many others, the 

d customs still prevail. The father and sens rise 
early enough to feed their teams before breakfast, 
and then sit around impatiently waiting for the 
morning meal, while the mother or sister may be 
in the muddy cow-yard, or scuffling with half a 
dozen greedy calves to the accompaniment of the 
squealing pigs, whose cries may have penetrated the 
ears, but do not move the feet of their masters to 
their relief. “Mother will see that they are fed,” 
is the secret thought of those beings in the form 
of men, as they swallow their ewn food, and then 
hurry away to the fields to be out of the way of 
such disagreeable noises as mother’s scolding, the 
fretful complaints of the girls, and the squealing of 
hungry pigs. 

If there is one thing more than another for which 
farmer’s wives should be thankful, and which they 
should try by all means in their power to promote, 
it is the spread of agricultural knowledge. Noth- 
ing more than this will contribute to their domestic 
comfort. It teaches men that their greatest inter- 
est lies in taking the best care of everything, and 
that ho animal worthy of being kept on a farm at 
all, is of so little consequence that it cannot be made 
a source of pleasure and profit. No reading farmer 
will sacrifice the pleasure and profit to be gained 
by improvement, for a few hours of daily idleness, 
nor will a thinking man suffer his wife to spoil her 
temper, ruin her health and make all about her un- 
happ , by obliging her to perform duties for which 
neither her strength nor sex are fitted. 

We would not have women deprived of all out- 
door employments. No farmer’s wife or daughter, 


who loves her garden flowers, her yards and shrub- 

bery, would thank us for advancing such an idea; 

we only speak of such as are unbecoming for her 

and injurious to her health, and which, at the same 

mo can be more easily and profitably attended to 
men. 

"t any of our readers are so unfortunate as to 
have such husbands and brothers as those above 
described, we would su gest to them a surer reme- 
dy than fretting or welling. Get them to read ag 
recultural papers. Let them know what other men 
are doing, and what they may do. If they will not 
read, get the papers and read to them. If their old 
habits are too thoroughly confirmed to be broken 
in upon by reading, begin yourselves and put m 
practice, as far as you can, some of the suggestions 
for improvement. Let them see that there is some- 
thing to be gained by a change, excite a spirit of 
emulation with some of your neighbors—anything 
to break up the old routine, to get an idea started 
—and our word for it, your labor will not be lost. 
Try it, you who are tired of being cow-boys and 
swine-herds, whose yards are out of repair, whose 
gardens are half cultivated, whose fire-wood is ne» 
er cut till it is wanted to burn, and who have grown 
heart-sick and weary of this retrograde progres 
sion in farm experience. 

This is the season when your trials are greatest, 
and now is the time to look about for‘ remedy 
Try this one.—Michigan Farmer. ° 





Fer the New England Farmé> 
HOW TO RAISE YOUNG STOCK. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I have been a constant read- 
er of your paper for some three years past, and I 
do not recollect of having read any particular de- 
scription how to raise calves; as this is an impor- 
tant subject, which farmers should thoroughly un- 
derstand, I have, after considerable delay, prepared 
a statement of my experiments in relation to rais- 
ing young stock. Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant points is to obtain such as are well calculated 
from breed, disposition and symmetry, to matune 
with a constant growth. 

When calves are young, they should be permi> 
ted to suck the cow until they are about six or 
eight weeks old, fhen commence with new milk fey 
a week or more, until they get well to drinking; 
then begin with skim milk, and add a little meal, 
together with a small — of salt, After they 
are ten or twelve weeks old, increase the quantity 
of meal, and lessen that of milk; and from sweet 
milk, add slops, sour milk, or even whey, until 
there is a sufficient quantity of fresh food to supp] 
their immediate wants. If this method is mae | 
the calf will become weaned, and it will supersede 
the necessity of referring to the almanac to know 
where the sign is. 

When calvesare taken to the barn for wintering, 
they should have a little extra feed, daily, such as 
a few ears of corn, or a few oats, carrots or pota- 
toes. When the young animals have attained to 
eight times their bodily weight, or original size, 
which will be the case in about eighteen months, 
with proper feed, then they are nearly the size of 
their dams. The process of feeding being always 
proportionably increased, the animal grows in the 
same manner as at the beginning, yet, as mentioned, 





it is always proportionably weaned, until its body 
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has developed the mass it was designed at its 
birth to attain. The advantage of the above men- 
tioned theory is self-evident, for, during every 
period in its growth, every development which is 
prevented by any deficiency in food, results in a 
clear loss. Any careful observer of the method of 
raising stock will find that the first year’s growth 
of the animal is far the most important in rearing 
neat stock. J. W. 
East Sullivan, May, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POULTRY, ROOSTS, &c. 


Mr. Epiror:—I am disposed to hold a little 
chat with your readers about poultry, roosts, &c. 
Now is the time to fix up their summer quarters, 
if it has not been attended to before; and in an- 
swer to friend Cutter, have as small a number as 
possible about the roost; one smooth stick or 
board free from bark or cracks, suspended from the 
roof with iron rods, or horizontal from the walls, 
turned up at the ends to hold the roost, is best. 
The end of the roost should not touch the build- 


ing. 

Tow the object of all this is to rid the fowls of 
vermin. Those that destroy the poultry, and dis- 
courage raisers are the insiduous ticks, They do 
not remain on the poultry, but come in myriads in 
the night time, and suck their blood, and secrete 
themselves in the building through the day. They 
can be discovered in the cracks of the roost, and 
over the building, by a light color they give the 
roost, &c. Exterminate them you cannot, but you 
can, by attention to the roost as often as once a 
week, keep them reduced to a small number. 

Now the way: having procured a suitable roost, 
if there are any cracks, putty them over; then on 
the under side bore with an half-inch centre bit as 
many holes as you please in a straight line, one- 
fourth of an inch deep, and tack a’ lath over them 
loosely, to secure a hiding place; at any time the 
roost can be removed, cleansed of vermin with boil- 
ing water, and returned again. In this way m 
hens lay all summer, and the chicks are not injured. 
I would cement the bottom of the building under- 
neath the rest, and cover the same with meadow 
muck. H. 

Concord, Mass., 1857. 


RemaRKS.—Take a feather, friend H., dip it in 
burning fluid or alcohol, and rub the roost with it, 
then touch it with a lighted match, and if there are 
any varmint there, their doom is sealed. They will 
never lay another egg, nor bite another chick. Be 
careful to keep the roost away from the hay-mow 
when you burn it! 





Squasnes.— Many persons fail to get gvod 
squashes in consequence of the bugs making such 
havoc with the young and tender plants; what 
they do not eat being so mutilated and poisoned as 
to prevent their growth. Various modes have been 
resorted to, to prevent these ravages, but with lit- 
tle effect. The squash is a strong feeder, and 
needs a rich and warm soil, and when it has these, 
and can be kept out of the way of the bugs, there 





is no difficulty in procuring a good crop. The best 
preventive, however, of the bugs is to plant late,— 
say from the 15th to the 20th of June; the plants 
come quick at that season if the soilis suitable, and 
go on with a rapid and uninterrupted growth. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
BARN SWALLOWS. 


These happy and merry guests of summer made 
their advent on the 9thinst. They appear in their 
richest conjugal costume, uttering their sweetest 
and most attractive notes, seemingly delighting 
themselves and cheering all who hear these joyous 
and pleasant harbingers of summer. The air seems 
more soft and delicate when resounding with the 
music of these aerial inhabitants, so regarded from 
the fact that they live and feed mostly on the wing. 
But to him who hath no pleasure in these things, 

“The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and I think 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.” ' 

Thus doth it often happen that the most com- 
mon sources of the highest pleasures of man cease 
to be enjoyed or appreciated because common. 
Hence the adage, “Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
This is wrong. The most numerous and valuable 
blessings of life are things most common, such, for 
example, as air, light, scenery, &c. He enjoys most 
who has the fullest appreciation of common things 
and sounds which occupy most of the attention of 
daily life. 

The white bellied swallow was first observed here 
on Sunday, April 26. It nests in boxes about 
dwellings, and in hollow trees. Its note isa rough, 
sharp, unmusical sound. Do the swallows, as they 
appear, look as if they had hybernated during thein 
absence, as is maintained by some, in some mud- 
hole ? L. W. 


RUTA BAGA CROP, 


I intend, this season, to sow considerable many 
of the yellow ruta baga, and wish to receive some 
information in regard to the culture of it through 
the columns of the Vew England Farmer. About 
what time should they be sown? Should they be 
sown on green sward, turned over this spring, or 
on — that has been planted one or two years ? 
And what kind of manure would be best adapted 
to their growth? How far apart should the drills 
be? About what depth should the ground be 
plowed ? G. W. D. 

Derry, N. H., 1857. 

REMARKS.—From the 15th to the 25th of June 
is early enough to sow on warm land. 

In England, they generally succeed a wheat crop; 
they will do well on rich sward land deeply plowed. 

Good barn manure in liberal quantity is the ma- 
nure for them; then, if you wish to have an extra 
crop, scatter on at the rate of 300 lbs. of good su- 
perphosphate of lime per acre, and harrow it in just 
before sowing. 

The plants should stand 12 or 15 inches apart 
in the rows, and the rows two feet and a half or 
three feet apart, so that you may do most of the 
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work with the cultivator. If the crop succeeds 
well, the tops will then cover the whole ground. 

If the soil is a rich loam, plow 12 inches—if not, 
plow less. 


POTATOES—WHAT KIND ARE BEST TO BE RAISED? 


1 asked an intelligent gentleman, this morn- 
ing, what kind of potatoes were best to be planted 
for family use. is answer was, that he knew 
nene so good as the Davis seedling. They yielded 
a fair crop, were of medium size, sound, mealy and 
fine flavor when cooked. I asked him how they 
compared with the Danvers red.* “Why,” said he, 
“for the table, there is no comparison between 
them. The one is good, very good; the other not 
good at all. They are overgrown, and only fit for 
the stock in the barn, or for the hogs in the pen.” 
I do not presume to express my own opinion at all, 
but I have great confidence in the good taste and 
judgment of the friend to whom I refer; and be- 
lieve he would not dodge the inquiry, if put direct- 
ly to him. ag 

April, 1857. 

* This variety was grown from the seed of the long red pota- 
tato, under the care of Mr. Bradstreet, of Danvers, and has 
been remarkable for its large products. But it still retains 
the form, and some of the coarser characteristics of the origi- 
nal. It does not suit my family, and therefore I have discon- 
tinued the use of it, Many continue to grow it because it 


yields so abundantly, and does not rot as do the Chenango, 
and other once popular varieties. 


BLACK HAWK MORGAN, JR. 


I sent you a photographic likeness of my horse. 
I would like to know if you have received it. He 
was sired by the Black Hawk Morgan, and he by 
the old Black Hawk, the great trotter; he by the 
Sherman Morgan; he by the original Morgan, and 
he by true Britton. The dam of Black Hawk Mor- 
gan, Jr., was sired by the Buck Skin Morgan, call- 
ed Cock of the Rock. She was very compact, with 
large muscles, and was twenty-two years old when 
she foaled my colt. He is four years old the 15th 
day of this month, drew the first premium in his 
class at the Vermont State Fair in 1855, and also 
a prize at the U. S. Fair at Boston, and the first in 
his class at the Windsor County Fair. He weighs 
1060 lbs., color chestnut, with a stripe in his face, 

Ludlow, Vt., 1857. H. M. Perricrew. 


Remarks.—The likeness of your horse came 
safely to hand. We think a good wood cut could 
not be made except from a drawing from life, and 
the cost of one would vary from fifteen to thirty 
dollars, according to size. 


A LITTLE BETTER THAN THE BEST. 


A few wees since, I called attention to a fine 
ay of Durham oxen, raised in Shelburn, Frank- 
in Co., Mass., estimated to weigh 4000 lbs. dressed, 
the largest of which did actually weigh 2054 lbs., 
and proved to be as good as large; I have never 
eaten superior beef. My attention has been again 
called to another pair of superior oxen, raised at 
Deerfield, in the same county, which weighed alive, 
when they left home, 6000 lbs. I saw them at the 
slaughter-house of Mr. George Prescott, and un- 
derstand their age to be eight years. The citizens 
of this vicinity should be under great obligations 





to those enterprising gentlemen who take so much 

pains to furnish them with good eating. Judgi 

from the horns, and history of these aie i 

should call them JVatives; one notch above the 

matchless Durhams. SouTH DANVERS. 
April, 1857. 


WARTS ON CATTLE, 


In your paper of May 2d, H. S., of Palmer, Mass., 
nquires how he can remove half a bushel of warts, 
from an otherwise valuable two years old heifer? 
I never removed more than about a peck from any 
one animal, but perhaps the same course of treat- 
ment would have told on a larger quantity. Cer- 
tainly, it made clean work with all there was. The 
steer was at grass. I tied him to a bar-post, in a 
warm, sunny place, and directed my boy to wash 
all his warts in beef brine; soak them whew re- 
peat as often as he gets dry. We followed it u 
for two or three days. The boy was faithful, an 
said “he thought he had got him well corned down.” 
The warts all disappeare R. P. GILBERT. 

Gilead, Conn., 1857. 


IT PAYS TO REAR GOOD CALVES. 


Mr. Witi1aM ApDAmMs, of West Brookfield, re- 
cently sold a pair of steers, thirteen months old, for 
$80. They were weaned from the cows when two 
or three weeks old, aud reared very nearly as re- 
commended by Frederick Holbrook, Esq., in the 
last volume of the Farmer. The steers were sired 
by a bull owned by Mr. Adams, which is thought 
by some to be the best bull of its class in the State. 
He is grade Durham, three years old, and weighs 
2000 pounds. YEOMAN. 

Brookfield, April, 1857. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES, 


When is the suitable time for transplanting for 
est trees, such as maple, spruce, pine, larch and ce- 
dar ? What size should they be when taken from the 
woods, to set around a dwelling, for their shade 
and ornament ? P. M. D. 


Lynnfield Centre, 1857. 

REMARKS.—Any time after the fygst is out, and 
before the buds start. Some prefer to wait until 
evergreens begin to start a little. 


CHEESE MAKING, 

I wish to know particularly about the whole ope- 
ration of cheese-making, and the best manner of 
taking care of cheese through the summer. I find 
that farmers’ wives. are all more or less troubled 
with those small cheese flies. 


Southampton, May. A FarMEr’s WIFE. 


BEARDLESS BARLEY. 

Where can I get some seed of the mammoth 
pumpkin and beardless barley ? 

Grafton, Vt., 1857. JosEPH C, FLAGG. 

Remarks.—NovursE & Co., No. 13 Commercial 
Street, Boston, will supply it, if it can be found in any 
civilized part of the world where ships and men go. 
We were once in the habit of raising it, and found 
it a profitable crop. 
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THE BORER—PRUNING. 


Please to inform me of some method of prevent- 
ing the apple borer from attacking our apple trees ; 
can there not be some wash or mixture of some- 
thing applied to the tree at the proper season to 

revent the eggs deposited there from hatching ? 
Fieve tried whale oil soap suds, but with little ef- 
fect for this purpose. hole orchards are being 
destroyed here, and also throughout the State to a 
t de I think trees once attacked are ru- 
ined; unless we can keep them away from the 
trees, we may give up raising “pin. 

I would also say one word about pruning peach 
and other fruit trees; which is the best time of the 
year for this work ? SUBSCRIBER. 

New Haven, Ct., 1857. 

ReMARKS.—Keep the trees perfectly healthy and 
growing slowly; that is, naturally; not forced by 
teo much manure and too high cultivation. Exam- 
ine them frequently, and you will soon learn where 
the borer has made a lodgment—then extract him 
with a wire. 

From the 10th to the 20th of June is the best 
time to prune apple and peach trees; the next best 
time as soon as the leaves have fallen in the au- 
tumn. March and April, the time when this work 
is usually done, are the most unseasonable months 
in the year. 


CURRANT BUSHES. 


Please inform me what is the best remedy for re- 
moving and keeping worms from currant bushes; 
also the best method of cultivating this fruit, and 
oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

Milford, Mass., 1857. 

REMARKS.—We cannot tell you what will keep 
borers from currant bushes, having never found a 
remedy. Keep them in a soil, such as would bring 
a good crop ofcorn, and cultivate carefully. Set a 
few cuttings each year, and you will have no diffi- 
culty in keeping a supply. 


PRICES IN ILLINOIS. 


Potatoes are selling at $1,25 per bu. ; lard 18 cts. 
per lb.; pork 15 cts.; corn, 50 cts. per bu.; oats, 
50 cts.; wheat, $1,25; butter, 25 cts.; cheese 14 
cts. at retail. The prices are almost double what 
they ever were before in this place, I am told. 

Syracuse, Iil., May, 1857. J. H. Roberts. 


NORTHERN CLOVER AND SOUTHERN CLOVER. 


Thousands of pounds of Southern clover seed are 
sold to the farmers yearly, for Northern. seed, re- 
sulting not only in a great loss to them by paying 
the difference in price, but a much greater loss in 
quantity of grass, seed, &c. Cannot the scientific 
readers of your valuable paper set their ingenuity 
to work and see if it is not possible for a difference 


to be found, so that the trade may know, as well as|afte 


the farmers, for a certainty, what kinds they are 
purchasing ? Who will give the important infor- 
mation so that the farmer may not depend upon 
the trader, or vice versa. No farmer now knows, 
till his grass matures, whether he has sown the one 


kind or the other. Selling Southern seed for 


Northern seed is more disastrous in the sequel than 
Who will move in this matter to set the 
guard, and prevent so 

f CHARLES 


theft. 

public on their 

position P 
Olamon, Me., May 9, 1857. 


SEED SOWERS. 

Have you any seed sowers for sowing carrot 
seeds? If so, which is the best kind, and what the 
price P Morse, 

Bethel, Vt., Muy 12, 1857. 

REMARKS.—There are several seed sowers now 
in use, costing from $3 to $15 each. Nourse, Ma- 
son & Co, have just placed one on sale, invented 
by Mr. Aaron Hows, of Groton, which is the most 
simple, 


t an im- 
WELD. 


CABBAGES AND TURNIPS, 


I wish to inquire the cause and remedy of cab- 
bages and — growing stump-rooted? I have 
been much troubled the past year with this disease 
in turnips, and wish to prevent it this season. 

5th Mo., 11th, 1857. A SupscriBer’s Son. 


A LARGE CALF. 


I have a bull, half Durham and half native, one 
year old the 13th inst., that never sucked a drop 
of milk from a cow nor eat one bushel of grain, 
that weighed, without being stuffed on the day he 
was weighed, 810 lbs. Yours, A. NICHOLS. 

Bradford, Mass., May 18, 1857. 

m ihe 
A BIG CALF. 

I have a Durham bull calf a little over a year old 
now, which, when he was 10 months old, weighed 
1128 lbs. So little Vermont stands a little ahead, 


as pms Oscoop Evans. 
iddlesex, Vt. 


CORRECTION. 


The Palmer churn is manufactured at Danby, 
Vt., instead of Danbury, Vt. 


Danby, Vt. LEONARD PALMER. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A HORSE POWER. 


A subscriber suggests the use of a one-horse pow- 
er for cutting hay, straw, &c. I have used one for 
several years with the best of success. I use “Em- 
ery’s Horse Power,” and Daniels and Raymond’s 
Hay Cutter, $50 size, made in Woodstock, Vermont. 
It is necessary to have the driving pulley of the 
horse power 6 inches larger in diameter than the 
one furnished by them for other purposes, in order 
to give sufficient speed tothe cutter. The horse 
power must be elevated to about the same height 
asin threshing, and the horse must never be al- 
lowed to drive the machine more than 15 minutes 
without stopping; a rest of five minutes is sufficient 
r the horse is accustomed to the work; the 
power and cutter must be kept well oiled, and the 
cutter sharp. 

I cut up all my corn at the ground, and feed out 
all the stalks after cutting them with this machine; 





mix them with an equal quantity of cut hay, wet 
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them, and mix in bran meal, &c. Cattle eat them 
very well indeed. Horses are not fond of them. 

I can cut about one ton in an hour, though I do 
not usually cut so fast. I cut up enough at once 
to last several days. A table six or eight feet long 
should be attached to the back of the cutter to as- 
sist in getting the hay spread for the cutter. Be- 
fore I commence haying I cut up hay enough to last 
our horses until October. Hay will not dry much 
after being cut up, it lies so much more compact 
than before it is cut. I think this arrangement for 
cutting hay, stalks, &c., is worth to me the cost of 
the horse power and the cutter every year. 

Middlefield, Ct., May, 1857. Davin Lyman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PLOWING THE DEEP. 


SrzamsHip KHERSONESE, AT SzA, 
‘May 8, 1857. 


My FRiEenD Brown :—This is a kind of steam 
plowing that may not especially concern agriculture, 
but there is so much that comes under my notice 
daily on board ship, in this-my first voyage, which 
may interest our readers, who have not been far 
from land, that I will attempt, though the ship is 
rolling, and I have no place more private for writ- 
ing than the common cabin, to let them see a little 
of “a life on the ocean wave,” without the trouble 
of leaving their homes. The Khersonese is an iron 
steamship of twenty-three hundred tons, propelled 
both by a full suit of sails like a common ship, 
and a screw which works under water at her stern 
by steam. I embarked at Portland for Liver- 
erpool on the 2d instant. By the kindness of the 
captain I found my accommodations as good as the 
ehip can afford, and as good as those of the best 
class of steamships, and in anything I may say not 
2omplimentary to ship life, it may be in the outset 
understood, that I am perfectly satisfied with both 
the ship and her officers. There is, however, so 
wide a difference between the comforts of home on 
the commonest homestead in New England, and 
the best steamship that ever floated, that our far- 
mers and their boys may all of them derive from 
a glimpse at sea life, a lesson of contentment with 
their lot on the land. 

Such suggestive remarks and circumstances as 
meet you at every turn, on your stepping on board 
the ship! “We have assigned you the dryest state- 
room in the ship,” blandly remarked the steward, 
as he triumphantly introduced me to my spacious 
partment, of about seven feet by six, which was to 
oe my bed-room and dressing-room for the voyage ; 
“you will be perfectly dry unless the sea is very 
rough.” There was one blessing in disguise, surely, 
that I should not probably be drowned in my berth 
like a rat in a box trap, so long as the weather is 
good! I walk upon deck. Seven fine boats are 
hung suspended over the ship’s side, with casks of 
water always stowed, ready to be lowered at a mo- 
maent’s warning, in case of a shipwreck or a fire, 





enough to carry all the passengers till they starve to 
death or are picked up—comforting thought! Let us 
descend to the cabin. There in the passage, is a sort 
of stand on which are hung six regulation muskets, 
six large pistols and six rusty sabres, ready to be 
used, it is presumed, in case of mutiny on the part 
of the crew, by us passengers in self-defence—de- 
lightful suggestion of safety ! 

In the cabin, the tables are all screwed to the 
floor, hanging shelves, full of glass and china, swing 
from hooks like pendulums, to keep their equilib- 
rium while the ship rolls in a rough sea. Then on 
the dining tables are racks, as they are called, 
wooden frames about two inches high, within which 
the plates are set to prevent their sliding off the 
table or out of your reach; without which, as every 
day’s experience shows, one would be more likely 
to receive his soup into his waistcoat pockets than 
into his mouth; so that coming up to the rack for 
our fodder is no figure of speech. 

And here is the ship’s physician,a prominent 
personage always, both in the ship’s advertisements 
and on board, suggestive of the great probability 
that ere many hours you will feel, through sea-sick- 
ness, under great obligations to any kind friend who 
will take the trouble to drop you quietly overboard 
Not disheartened by all these elaborate prepara 
tions for our comfort and safety, we set gaily forth 
from Portland at about four P. M., the cheers of 
hundreds on the wharf answering our parting gun. 

We went on quietly till night. Nearly every 
passenger who had not before been to sea was 
down with sea-sickness before dark. I alone es 
caped, and from that time to the present, have had 
no experience of that disheartening illness, but 
have taken the rollings and thumpings which have 
been liberally dispensed to us, thus far, with a clear 
head and good appetite. I should like to read some 
minute description of the process of getting into 
his berth, by a landsman first on board ship. Im- 
agine a shelf raised some twenty inches from the 
floor, and about eighteen inches wide, with another 
shelf two feet above it. On this shelf is your bed, 
and this space is partly closed by a strip six inches 
deep along the front, to keep you from rolling out. 
Into this box, which bears an ominous resemblance 
in size and shape to a coffin, one is expected to 
deposite himself for the night. If you attempt it 
feet foremost, you certainly come out at the same 
hole you went in at. But I will not pursue the 
subject. Lieut. Maury ought to publish in his 
next “Sailing Directions” some suggestions on this 
point, for the benefit of fresh-water sailors. After 
all, however, I find my slumbers about as regular 
here as on shore. ‘The very oddity of creeping in- 
to such a hole and calling it a bed, puts one into 
good humor, and prepares him for pleasant 
dreams. 

The worst enemy we have found to contend 
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with has been a thick fog, which has been close 
around us most of the time since we set sail, and 
which more than once already has led our good 
ship to the brink of destruction, Up to this day, 
there has not been a single opportunity to take an 
observation at noon to ascertain our position.— 
Dense fogs have covered us continually, so that a 
sail could not be discovered the length of the ship 
ahead, and the first intimation of an iceberg we 
were likely to have would be the striking of our 
ship upon it. There is, to make matters worse, a 
strong, though irregular current, setting into the 
Bay of Fundy, across the mouth of which our route 
lay, so uncertain as to carry a vessel often sixty or 
seventy miles off her course. With no sun by day, 
nor moon or stars by night, we ran on by the chart 
and compass merely, when suddenly, on our second 
day out, the cry of “land ahead !” was shouted from 
all parts of the ship; we were running at about 
13 miles an hour, with all sails set, and under 
full steam, no one supposing land to be with- 
in many miles. The engine was reversed, every 
sail instantly furled, and we stopped just near 
enough to distinctly see the breakers close ahead 
through the mist. It was plain that we had been 
drifted far inland from our course, and the ship 
was kept under less sail for several hours, when we 
hoped we had escaped from the land into open 
sea. Everybody was quiet, some upon deck and 
some in the cabin. 

It was before we reached Halifax, and I was writ- 
ing below, when the ship received a heavy thump 
on her bottom, which started us all from our seats. 
Running upon deck I found considerable excite- 
ment. The officers declared she could not have 
struck, but it was evident something had happened 
that was not quite agreeable. The sails were all 
furled, the engine stopped. The order was “heave 
the lead.” The first report was 54 fathoms, (33 
feet) at her bows. The ship draws 19 feet and 
would strike in 24 feet with the motion of the 
waves. “Four and a half on the starboard,” was the 
next report. Then we knew we had struck, and as 
no one knew whether to put the ship back or for- 
ward, and she could not be kept still in the heaving 
sea, our anxiety became intense. The first officer 
was ordered to lower a boat, and pull off to make 
soundings. Quicker almost than thought, the offi- 
cer and four men pulled off with their lead and 
line. “Two and a half, (fifteen feet) at the bow,” 
came the report; “quarter less four, (twenty-two 
feet) at the starboard.” In a moment, the ponder- 
ous iron ship struck heavily again. She rolled on 
her side for an instant, so that. we held to the rail 
to keep our foothold—then grated and thumped 
again and righted. “She’s fast on the rocks,” 
shouted the passengers. “All right,” cried the 
captain, “she is off again.” The boat returned 74 
fathoms, the ship was kept carefully after the boat, 


and cautiously we crept off the shoals, and in an 
hour were in deeper water. 

For two days and nights more, enveloped in fog, 
sounding the steam whistle every five minutes and 
heaving the lead every half hour, we slowly wended 
our way towards Halifax. On the morning of the 
6th, the fog lifted a little for a time, and we spoke 
the brig Africa, from Jamaica to Halifax. The 
captain supposed we were thirty miles from Hali- 
fax. We went on under full steam, but with no 
sail. The fog shut in again thick as ever. Most 
of the passengers were on deck, when suddenly 
at about 114 o’clock, A. M., there was a cry, 
“Breakers ahead”—“breakers under her bow”— 
“stop her—stop her,” was shrieked from all quar- 
ters. I stood on the stern, and glancing to the lee- 
ward, a sight met my eyes that will remain im- 
pressed on my mind so long as life endures. Not 
twice the length of the ship distant, all alongside, 
the breakers, white as wreaths of snow, were dash- 
ing over black rocks, which stretched in a continu- 
ous though uneven wall, clear round the bows of 
the ship. On the noble ship was rushing into the 
crescent of the breakers. . 

“Back the engine!” shouted the captain, “she 
will come out all right.” For a moment, as the en- 
gine turned back the wheel, the good ship trembled 
to her centre. She seemed to hesitate whether to 
yield to the wind which pressed her sideways on 
to the rocks, or to the backward struggle of the 
steam giant. Slowly she swung and drifted shore- 
ward. I had time to say toa fellow-passenger at 
my side, “she must go this time,” and to hear his 
reply, “No, she is moving back,” when she struck 
her bows upon the rock. One of the spars 
came rattling down upon the smoke pipe. There 
was hardly time for hope or fear. Whether we 
were on shore or on a rock in the sea, of course we 
knew not. The ship, at least, seemed doomed to 
destruction. Glancing forward, I beheld her bow- 
sprit fairly reaching over the visible rock. But her 
iron bottom of plates riveted firmly together, did 
not catch upon the stone. Almost with a bound, 
she recoiled from the shock, and the distance slowly 
widened from the shore; carefully she was backed 
into deep water. Her wells were sounded and no 
water found. Our signal guns were fired, and soon 
an answering gun was heard, and a pilot came on 
board. The sun came shining through the fog, 
and in a few hours we were quietly sailing into the 
harbor of Halifax, having been four full days in 
making a passage which the same ship has usually 
made in thirty-six hours. I close this letter on the 
9th, in a bright clear day, with a fair wind, hoping 
to make St. John’s, Newfoundland, this evening. 

Your friend, Henry F. FRENCH. 





Bones AS MANURE.—When bone-dust, such as 





is commonly employed as manure, is left for some 
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time in contact with water, and the latter is filtered 
away, it is found to contain appreciable quantities of 
the phosphates of lime and magnesia. The same 
result is obtained when the water is freed from 
carbonic acid by long boiling. By filtering water 
for months through the same mass of bone-dust, 
it was found constantly to contain these earthy 

hosphates, and their quantity even appeared to 
increase in proportion as the organic matter of the 
bones beeame putrid in consequence of its long con- 
tact with water and air, and the water flowing off 
became turbid and offensive. This fact seems to 
have some practical value in agriculture, as it 
shows that, without any artificial preparation, the 
earthy phosphates may be extracted from the bones 
and introduced into the soil in a state of solution, 
perhaps exactly in the quantity necessary for their 
a — functions, and that in the employment 
of one-dust as manure, all the preparation neces- 
sary, is perhaps to lay it in heaps during the sum- 


mer, and keep it constantly moist.—Prof. Wholer, 
in Liebig’s “Annalen,” 1856. 





HOME INDUSTRY. 


Mrs. S., of Mansfield, a quarter of a century ago, 
in six months from the first of March, earned $85 
by making straw bonnets, and received the cash; 
and besides this, she took care of her family of 
young children, doing the cooking, washing, milking 
two cows, making the butter for family use, taking 
care of a hog, the chickens, &c., all during the ab- 
sence of her husband, whose business required his 
temporary residence in another State. 

Another instance of a wife not many miles from 
Boston, during the absence of her husband to fulfil 
a railroad contract, who by her skill and industry 
paid all the bills of the family expenses, and had a 
surplus to add to his lucrative gains on the contract. 

y palm-leaf oe in Western Massachusetts, 
another wife supported the family, besides doing 
the housework, leaving the whole earnings of her 
husband’s labor to go toward paying for their farm, 
for which they were in debt. 

And another still, with the assistance of a girl 
about 18, did the cooking, washing and mending 
for a dozen or more laborers, and took care of the 
milk of 30 cows. 

Similar instances of by-gone days, of not very 
ancient times, might be greatly multiplied, to show 
that our mothers and grandmothers were patterns 
of industry, worthy of being imitated by the wives 
and daughters of the present age. But fashions and 
customs change. Then it was respectable to be skil- 
ful in all the domestic arts. Now it is boast-worth 
to be ignorant of all these things. Then the clot 
of which much of the domestic apparel was made, 
was the product of the hand-loom. ‘The flax and 
the wool were the product of the farm, and the 
cloth of domestic industry. Now there are wives 
and daughters who do not know how to make a 
shirt for a husband or a brother. Then a divorce 
case was scarcely heard of. Ata recent Court in 
Worcester county, says the Worcester Transcript, 
forty-two bills for divorce were on the calendar. 

Times and customs, it will be observed, have ma- 
terially changed, whether for the better or worse 
let the reader judge. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain ; our grandmothers could make better bread 
of corn and rye than their granddaughters, with 





the aid of an Irish domestic, can of good Genesee 
wheat. This ought not so to be, but sour, pelleted, 
saleratus-scented, stained stuff called bread, demon- 
strates that however skilfully the wife may thumb 
the piano-forte, she never did learn +*e art of bread- 
making, nor of good housewifery.— Loston Tran- 
script, 





For the New England Farmer. 


ITEMS IN AGRICULTURE, &c. 
SWEET POTATOES. 


Allinson, of New Jersey, sets the small tubers 
under glass, early; after sprouting, places but one 
lant in a hill made flat or saucer form; after they 
Leola to run, place drift sand around to prevent 
evaporation and retain heat. The urine of the cow 
contains the 14 ingredients found in the sweet po- 
tato, while the dung, according to Leibeg, contains 

but 5 of these. 

IRISH POTATOES. 

Knight, of the London Horticultural Society, says 
that by taking off the flowers of this root as soon as 
they appear, the crop of the tubers or roots will be 
increased one-quarter. 

GRAPES. 

The roots of the vine will follow manure deeply 
buried, and are thereby retarded in their spring 
growth. Underhill, an extensive grower of the Isa- 
bella grape at Croton Point, buries his street manure 
very deep; thus the full stimulus of heat does not 
reach their roots until late in the season, and thus 
the energies of the vine are not directed to the 
making of wood, but fruit. The first pushing of the 
vine being independent of the roots. 


SALT AND LIME, 


Pell, the extensive grower of apples in New York, 
says that he has found a composition of one part 

t and two of shell lime a capital manure for al- 
most every crop of fruit, grain or vegetables. 


PLUM WARTS, &e. 


The human stomach accommodates itself to vari- 
ous articles of food ; a Greenlander would not starve 
if shut up to train oil alone; but plants are not so 
accommodating, they are more restrictive. The 
peach tree, plum, &c., need the right elements in 
the soil for their perfect growth. It is likely that 
the excrescence upon the plum, the bitter rot m the 
apple, and the cracking of the fruit of the pear, re- 
sult from the lack, or the exhausting of some con- 
sistent elements of food essential to healthful growth 
and perfect development. 

SULPHATE OF IRON. 

Gris’s method to restore vigor to sickly plants is 
to take 3 to 4 drams of sulphate of iron (green 
copperas) to a quart of water, to water roots, 3 of 
a dram for showering the leaves; with 1 ounce of 
copperas we prepare 16 quarts of the solution for 
application to the leaves, The French physicians 
have used iron asa remedy for chlorosis in man. 
Scoria or blacksmith’s cinders have been used 
around the pear tree with marked success. Proba- 
bly the effect of hanging old horse shoes upon the 
limbs of trees for the prevention of insects, has re- 
sulted from the gradual mingling of the, oxide of 
iron with the soi at the roots. 


GUANO. 
A heaped table-spoun full of Peruvian to one gal- 
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lon of soft water for pot plants in a growing state. 
A barrel of yellow loam, 4 bushel of broken char- 
coal, 4 peck of guano, is a fine compost for pots or 
garden vegetables, 

MELON. 

Christiana melon. This fine early yellow fleshed 
cantelope, Downing thinks was produced from a 
cross of the citron and netted varieties; it is earlier 
than the green flesh sorts. 

ASHES, &C. 

Wood ashes and peat well incorporated, is, we 
believe, as fine a compost for fruit trees generally 
as we can well obtain. 

SUGAR WATER. 


Sir H. Davy has said that different plants and 
grapes grow much more luxuriantly when watered 
with solutions of sugar, than with common water, 
the two liquids differing in nothing but the presence 
of carbon in the former, and its absence in the lat- 
ter. 

QUINCE. 

It is a delusion that these trees want a damp and 
shady position, and that they do not require manur- 
ing. They should be placed in good loam, and the 
earth to be loosened deeply by the subsoil plow, or 
trenched by double spading, and well manured with 
a good compost in the drills. Shorten in the branch- 
es (3 of last year’s growth,) give the roots a good 
drenching with water in setting, leave the soil 
around the stem concave, place them 10 feet apart, 
and the rows 12 feet; prune just after the fall of 
the leaf, or early in March; fork in, late in the fall, 
3 or 4 shovelfulls of manure; after digging and 
loosening the soil in the spring, then give the whole 
a broadcast of salt. 

LEAF MANURE, 

The best manure, says Liebeg, 

plant is the decomposed leaves an 


pv for any 
substance of its 
own species; hence when the small onions, or scul- 
lions as they are called, are left upon the bed, and 
turned under the soil, they greatly benefit the suc- 


ceeding crop. f manure is not, according to 
him, an entirely vegetable substance, but rather 


mineral vegetable, as they contain large quantities of 


earthy matter. An annual dressing of salt in mod- 
erate quantities, sown broadcast over the whole gar- 
den —_? in spring, is beneficial, destroying the 
germs of insects and acting on the foliage of plants, 
retaining moisture, &c. Ten bushels to the acre will 
answer the purpose, 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
The value of products in agriculture in the U. 
States in 1847 was $700,000,000. 


23.076 persons employed in internal navigation. 
56.021 “6 sid on the ocean. 
65.255 in the learned professions. 
119.5. 7 6s commercial. 
791.749 ss manufactures. 
While in agriculture, the value of its products in 
1847 was $700,000,000. 
LIME. 

A farmer commences with the use of lime on his 
soil ; the first season he sees an improvement; he 
continues its use for some two or three years, and 
finds but little if any perceptible change in his crops ; 
he now cries humbug, this use of lime. Now the 
truth is, that in his first application, the land was 
rather deficient in lime only; but in not using oth- 
er manure in connection, other substances in the 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
t3 
“ 


soil were exhausted ; potash or soda was now want-. 

ed, and hence the constant use of lime only for a 

series of'years will injure and deteriorate the soil. 
WILD GRAPES, 


The question is often asked by the farmer, 
whether the native grape, if removed to our gardens 
and subjected to good culture, would not improve 
in the character of its fruit, and become less austere 
or foxy. This method was adopted some years since 
by Professor Gimbrede, of West Point, who collect- 
ed every known variety from the woods, manured 
and pruned them with great care, in the hopes of 
changing or ameliorating their character; the ex- 

riment was a failure, although the fruit was great- 
© inated in size, some berries being larger than 
the Black Hamburg, yet the flavor and rough state 
of the fruit remained the same. 

Yours, J. W. Ives. 





“ROBIN’S COME.” ° 


From the elm-tree’s topmost bough, 
Hark! the robin’s early song, 
Telling, one and all, that now 
Merry spring-time hastes along ; 
Welcome tidings thou dost bring, 
Little harbinger of spring ! 
Robin’s come. 


Of the winter we are weary, 
. Weary of its frost and snow, 
Longing for the sunshine cheery, 
And the brooklet’s gurgling flow ; 
Gladly then we hear thee sing 
The reveille of the spring. 
Robin’s come. 


Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 
Through the garden’s lonely bowers 
Till the green leaves dance again, 
Till the air is sweet with flowers ; 
Wake the cowslip by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil. 
Robin’s come. 


Then, as thou wert wont of yore, 

Build thy nest and rear thy young 
Close beside our cottage door, 

In the woodbine leaves among ; 
Hurt or harm thou need’st not fear, 
Nothing rude shall venture near. 

Robin’s come. 


Swinging still o’er yonder lane, 
Robin answers merrily ; 
Ravished by the sweet refrain, 
Alice clasps her hands in glee, 
Shouting, from the open door, 
With herclear voice, 0’er and o’er, 
**Robin’s come !?? 





Back ANTs.—A correspondent asks the follow- 
ing question: “Will you please ask your numer- 
ous readers what remedy I can adopt to destroy 
‘black ants?’” Asone of the numerous readers of 
your paper, allow me to answer the “lady friend.” 

Take about a tablespoonful of common red lead, 
which can be obtained at the painter’s, and mix it 
with a sufficient quantity of molasses to make a thin 
paste. This will catch a part, and disperse the bal- 
ance of the trespassers.—Journal. 





&> Prosperity is a blessing to the good, but a 
curse to the evil. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PERSEVERANCE. 


The following is a most remarkable and®praise- 
worthy instance of what perseverance and indus- 
try, rightly directed, are able to effect : 

Among the graduating class at the last Com- 
mencement at Williams College, was one by the 


name of Condit, from New Jersey. The gentle-|? 


man is a shoemaker, married, and has a family of 
four children. Six years ago, becoming sensible 
of the blessings of an education, he commenced 
learning the simple branches, such as are taught 
in our primary schools. One by one, he mastered 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, etc., with some oc- 
casional assistance from his fellow-workmen. At this 
time he determined to obtain a collegiate education. 
Without means, and with a large family depend- 
ing on him for support, he commenced and learned 
Latin and Greek, in the evenings after his day’s 
labor was over, under the direction of a friend; and 
after the lapse of a year and a half, prepared him- 
self and entered the Sophomore class at Williams 
College. 

He brought his bench, and his tools, and his 
books with him. The students supplied him with 
work ; the faculty assisted him; and with the fund 
for indigent students, and some occasional assist- 
ance from other sources, he was enabled to go 
through the College course, and at the same time, 
support his family. He graduated on his birth- 
day, aged thirty-two. He stood high in his class, 
and received a part at Commencement, but declined. 
At the farewell meeting of the class, in considera- 
tion of his perseverance, talents, and Christian 
character, they presented him with an elegant set 
of silver spoons, tea and table, each handsomely 
engraved with an appropriate inscription. 

Mr. Condit will now enter the Theological Sem- 
inary at New York, and will, no doubt, make a 
faithful and popular minister. 

What young man in this country will ever, after 
such an example as this, despair of obtaining an 
education ?—Spring field Republican. 





For the New England Farmer. 


REPORT OF A SMALL GARDEN. 


Two outside sections, making about half of the 
area, were dressed with horse manure and plowed, 
and planted with potatoes. The central section, 
formed by two terraces into two parallelograms, 
made level by deposit of alluvial soil, was 
ground, manured with a mixture of composted veg- 
etable and animal matter, and was devoted to beets, 
onions, parsnips, Lima beans, Walcherer cauliflow- 
ers, common sweet corn, and a few hills of Mexican 
corn, with two rows of peas, one of June potatoes, 
and three hills of squashes. It faces south, ona 
side-hill, and the natural soil is gravelly. The cau- 
liflowers and one row of peas—the Victoria Impe- 
rial, from the Patent Office—were started as early 
as the season would admit. ‘The cauliflowerg were 
sown in a barrel, filled to near the top with horse 
manure, covered with a few inches of deposit soil, 
and afterwards transplanted to hills, in ground lib- 
erally manured. ‘The growth of all these vegeta- 
bles was rapid and promising through May and 
June. Liquid manure, leached through a barrel, 
was applied to the Mexican corn, and Victoria peas, 
and the onions. But the drought and intense heat 
through July brought them at length to a stand, 


— ’ 


and daily liberal watering was resorted to to save 
them. Potatoes suffered when in the blow, and at 
the time for setting tubers. The Mexican corn bore 
the drought the best ; the common sweet corn was 
blighted entirely. A copious rain on the 5th of 
August set forward the growth rapidly. The first 
ods of Victoria peas filled in June, and were in full 

ield by the last of the month. On the 16th of Ju- 
I , I planted a few of those first ripe, and some of 
them matured in October, notwithstanding the 
drought. In favorable seasons, a second crop can 
thus be raised, but they are not very prolific. 

The Walcherer. cauliflowers grew on, with large 
spreading leaves, but slowly, and yielded a few well 
developed flower-heads, tender and delicious when 

roperly boiled. But most of the plants were too 
ate to flower, needing a longer summer. But for 
the long pinching drought, the result would have 
been different. 

The Mexican corn is of a very saccharine quality, 
and how much syrup might be obtained from the 
stalk is worth ascertaining. I had eight hills from 
eight kernels, planted two by three feet apart ; and 
two and three stalks grew from every kernel but 
one, each stalk bearing two and sometimes three 
ears from six to ten inches long, and from eight to 
ten and twelve rows on each. The kernel from 
which but one stalk grew, yielded the twelve rowed 
ear. The stalks are a third taller than those of the 
ordinary kind, and demand a deep soil, richly ma- 
nured. 

I cultivated the early London cabbage,—seed 
from the Patent Office,—which headed well, and 
proves far superior to the York cabbage. 

My potatoes yielded well, but grew in strange 
shapes, many of them; for the tubers first set, sent 
out protuberant adjuncts, of manifold forms. This 
I attribute to rapidity of growth after the August 
rains, when the usual time for the regular setting 
of tubers was past. 

Fall planting of potatoes I again find to bea 
failure; and as a substitute, I have begun with 18 
hills March 1st, 15 hills April 4th, 22 hills April 
8th, and 14 more, April 17th, on inverted turf, cov- 
ered thick with mulch of forest leaves, needing a 
layer of street alluvial besides. These now wait 
the merciful visits of Providence, till this second 
day’s great snow-storm is over, and till 


“Fair Iris with her braid the welkin dyes, 
Presage of warmer days and fairer skies.”’ 


Salisbury, Conn., April, 1857. a th 





THE Crors.—The accounts of the crops from all 
parts of the country are every week becoming more 
favorable. We subjoin a few of the latest speci- 
mens : 

A gentleman who has travelled quite extensively 
over the Western States, writes to the Cincinnati 
Gazette, that in his judgment, in Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois and Kentucky, there will be a larger crop of 
wheat harvested the coming harvest than ever be- 
fore. 

The Executive Committee of the Kentucky Hor- 
ticultural Society say that the fruit crop generally 
will exceed the general average, but that the crop 
of — will be light. 

he Wilmington Gazette states that at present, 
in Delaware, the peach crop bids fair to be more 





abundant than it has been for many years. 
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PENOBSCOT PLUM. 


We give this week a beautiful representation of 
the PENopscoT PLUM, from a specimen furnished 
us last fall, by Mr. Henry VANDINE, of Cambridge- 
port. This is a new variety, which Mr. Vandine 
has fruited the past two years, We cannot give 
the origin of the fruit, and as the specimen was 
used for our engraving, cannot speak of its merits, 
from our own experience. Mr. Vandine repre- 
sents it as among the best, and well worthy of cul- 
tivation, 

Fruit large, about the size of the Jefferson, ob- 
long, marked with a deep suture. Stem an inch in 
length, slender, and set in a small cavity. Skin, 
orange yellow, smcoth and fair, with no blush. 

The tree is a very thrifty grower, bears young, 
and the specimens we have seen of it have been 
very free from wart or blight of any kind. Our 
summer and fall fruits perform so important a part 
both in pleasing the appetite and promoting health, 
that any addition to their number of variety should 
be welcomed. We bespeak for the PzNoBscor, 





the attention of cultivators, hoping, from its beauty 
and size, it will be found worthy of a place in the 
first rank of plums. 





Improvinc Stock.—Glancing the eye over the 
abstract lately published by the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, our attention was drawn to 
the report submitted to the Essex Society by Mr. 
Payson, pages 340 to 346. If we do not mistake, 
more sound instruction, on this point, will be found 
in this paper, than is often met in the ephemeral 
productions elicited at our shows. Mr. P. is him- 
self a thinking and observing-man, and he has had 
the good sense to take his ideas from reliable sour- 
ces. Facts approved by Bakewell, Cotting and 
Pickering, can be relied on, These authorities are 
to the breeder of stock, what Hale, Blackstone and 
Story, are to the student of Constitutional laws— 
something to be depended on. A series of reports 
digested like this, on the topics interesting to the 
farmer, as usually brought together, with notes 
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explanatory, will soon demonstrate, that however 
useless may be other State ex penditures, that which 
is applied for the advancement of agriculture is 
not thrown away. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BEES. 


I asked a simple sort of a fellow to assist me to 


quite up to the curious exhibition.) But the queen 
kept her long, slim, royal person out of sight, and 
was not found. Mr. L. thought, however, that she 
might have gone into the new hive towards which 
the spoon was directing her charming tempered 
subjects, Pretty soon they were all in, and the hive 
was set away. A decoy hive had been temporarily 
set upon the stand. This was taken off,.and the 
brood hive returned again to its place. What would 
the old hive do for a queen? Hatch out one from 


lift a new hive of bees to the platform where they 'a royal cell, of which the hive had several. 


were to remain, and discovered that a bee was to 
him the next thing to the very evil one to be 
shunned. I went up to the hive and took right 
hold of it; the man Rept walking around the hive, 
rubbing his arms with increasing alarm and getting 
farther and farther off from me. “I’d just as lief 
help ye as not,” he kept saying, “if the plaguey crit- 
ters wouldn't sting like the’—but no matter, it was 
in vain to reason, the hive had to stay where it was 
for awhile. 

Now there are a good many people, some of your 
excellent readers, perhaps, that think bees are only 
dangerous insects, and do them the grossest injus- 
tice by not knowing them better. 

I was favored a year or two ago, witha visit from 
Mr. L. L. Langstroth, then of Greenfield, (is he 
there still?) and obtained from him much valuable 
information. You will remember introducing Mr. 
Langstroth to me in July. Mr. L. said that he un- 
derstood I had purchased one of his “movable comb 
hives,” but, as yet, had got no bees into it. He 
wanted to go home with me and put in aswarm. I 
asked him how he knew that my bees were in a 
condition to swarm that day? Mr. L. would “take 
care about that.” 

The bees in the best hive were smoked a little at 
the commencement of operations. Mr. Langstroth 
had a piece of dry, rotten wood—maple, I believe— 
and this, partially ignited, furnished the neccssary 
smoke. The bees did not relish this much, and con- 
sidered ita warning to prepare to quit the hive, so 
they immediately filled themselves with honey, a 
good store for a sudden journey. Bees filled with 

- honey, Mr. L. said, were not disposed to sting, and 
were easily managed. This was all new to me. O 
course, Mr. L. said, their Creator intended that 
they should be managed in some way, and when in 
this condition, they could be handled with almost 
impunity. 

In a minute or two we took the hive off a rod 
and set it down bottom upwards. There was the 
comb all covered with a mass of agitated bees. A 
box was now put over the hive—it was a common 
yellow soap box, with the edge bevelled with a knife 
—and the hive smartly drummed with our open 
palms to frighten the bees out. I could see bees going 
up in through. The new empty hive was placed on 
the ground near, with a sheet spread down in front. 
Mr. Langstroth took off the soap box with a half 
peck of bees, and jerked them out of it down upon 
the cloth as unceremoniously as you would cast away 
some bad potatoes. I asked leave to run away. I 
began to fear for such rashness! We should be 
stung to death certainly!’ Mr. Langstroth only 
‘aughed, and said there was not the slightest dan- 
ger. He sat down on the edge of the sheet, where 
the bees were lying as helpless, apparently, as if 
their wings had been singed! Mr. L. was armed 
with a big iron spoon, and began spooning over the 
bees to show us the queen. (My sister had ventured 


My man John didn’t like this new way of swarm- 
ing bees. He enjoyed the fire ladders and the hand- 
saw excitement much better. So at night when I 
came home, he was ready to dash my expectations 
of seeing my new hive of bees, with the pleasant 
intelligence that they had all gone out! I was sor- 
ry enough. The next morning I was to meet Mr. 
Langstroth again, and I reported the poor luck. 
He said he feared that we didn’t drum out the 
queen; but he would ride up again and carry a 
queen which he could take from a hive which had 
full royal cells. 1 asked how he knew that my bees 
would be loyal to a foreign queen? “Qh,” said he, 
“in their destitution they will gladly obey her.” 

I now saw him take out the whole comb of a hive, 
which hung in regular sheets in the simple movable 
frames, that are such a feature of his system. The 
comb was covered with bees. Mr. Langstroth 
looked over each sheet of comb, and finally saw the 
queen which he took in his hand. I asked him if 
he was not afraid of being stung bythe queen. He 
replied that there was no danger. The queen had 
a very powerful sting, which was never used except 
to “= a rival, 

r. 


angstroth was kind enough to come again 
and drum out the bees as before. The queen was 
ut in and the hive prospered. This article is too 


to add more. 
oncord, Mass., May 19, 1857. 


on WwW. D. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS. 


Mr. Epitor:—I send you, (I hope in season 
for this week’s paper,) a method of destroying cat- 
erpillars, which I have found very efficient for the 
purpose, and which has the merit of being very at- 
tractive to the boys, enabling them to direct their 
surplus energy, which is too often used for mischiev- 
ous purposes, to a valuable end. My method is to 
take the common fire cracker, which, as now used, 
is an annual source of terror to all nervous persons, 
and is the “great glory of all the boys,” and putit 
in the end of a eplit stick or pole, light it and al- 
low it to explode beneath or in the nest of the des- 
tructive vermin. If the nest is small, one cracker 
is generally sufficient for the purpose; if large, sev- 
eral may be required. In this neighborhood the 
boys are glad to have as many crackers for this 
purpose as the people will furnish them, and so 
honestly did they do their work last year that but 
few nests have made their appearance this spring. 
This is much better than “cutting down the wild 
cherry in order to prevent the insect from breed- 
ing,” as I have seen suggested, the only effect of 
which would be to drive them to other more valu- 
able trees. R. U. P. 





North Woburn, May, 1857. 
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CURIOUS RESEMBLANCES IN NATURE. 


Among the means of protection which nature 
has bestowed upon animals, one of the most uni- 
versal and curious is the adaptation of the color of 
the creature to its haunts. Throughout the animal 
creation, from the elephant to the tiniest insect, we 
observe this law in operation, with but here and 
there an exception. These deceptive resemblances 
between animate and inanimate nature must have 
often struck even the careless observer; but there 
are those, probably, who have no idea of the ex- 
tent to which this law prevails, and who have nev- 
er reflected upon the evidence it furnishes of crea- 
tive wisdom and goodness. 

Every one who has a fruit tree or a flowering 
shrub to look after, has noticed how the color of 
the insects which infest it contribute to their con- 
cealment. As Dr. Holmes happily expresses it— 

‘*When the first larvz on the elm are seen, 

The crawling wretches, like its leaves, are green ; 
Ere chill October shakes the latest down, 

They, like the foliage, change their tint to brown; 
On the blue flower a bluer flower you spy, 

You stretch to pluck it, ’tis a butterfly ; 

The flattered tree-toads so resemble bark, 

They’re hard to find as Ethiops in the dark ; 

The woodcock, stiffening to fictitious mud, 

Cheats the young sportsman, thirsting for his blood.’? 

In the case of the caterpillar, the resemblance 
extends even to the eggs from which they proceed, 
the clusters of which are covered with a substance 
harmonizing in color so closely with the twigs to 
which they are attached, that it often requires 
sharp eyes to detect them. As long as it remains 
still, how difficult it is to distinguish a grasshop- 
per or young locust from the herbage or leaf on 
which it rests. Throughout sandy districts varie- 
ties of insects are met with of a color similar to fhe 
sand which they inhabit; while, closely adhering 
to the rough gray bark of forest trees, we observe 
grayish moths of various patterns, yet altogether so 
resembling the bark as to be invisible to the pass- 
ing observer. The noisy katy-did, though often 
heard, is seldom seen, so easily does its color ena- 
ble it to conceal itself beneath the leaves of trees 
and shrubs. 

We trace this same law of resemblance among 
the reptile tribes. Frogs even vary their color ac- 
cording to that of the mud or sand that forms the 
bottom of the ponds or streams which they frequent ; 
and the tree-frog, to which Dr. Holmes alludes, 
takes its specific name from the color which ren- 
ders it so difficult to see among the leaves where it 
adheres, by the cupping-glass-like processes at the 
end of its toes, Snakes usually resemble in color 
the grass, roots or earth where thev make their 
haunts, and we do not discover them until they 
glide away, or erect themselves, or sound their 
warning rattle. Turtles and lizards enjoy a simi- 
lar immunity from danger, and the alligator trans- 





forms itself into a very good representation of a 
log, and floats securely upon the water. 

The same is true of birds. “The small birds 
which frequent hedges,” says the Note-Book of a Na- 
turalist, “have backs of a greenish or brownish green 
hue, and their bellies are generally whitish, or light 
colored, so as to harmonize with the sky. Thus 
they become less visible to the hawk or cat that 
passes above or below them. The wayfarer across 
the fields almost treads upon the skylark before he 
sees it rise warbling to heaven’s gate. The gold- 
finch or thistlefinch passes much of its time among 
flowers, and is vividly colored accordingly. The 
partridge can hardly be distinguished from the fal- 
low or stubble among which it crouches.” The 
prairie hen so closely resembles the turf in which 
it hides, that the sportsman can seldom detect it by 
the eye, and sometimes actually treads upon the 
game before he discovers it. 

It is the same with fish, especially those that in- 
habit fresh water. Says the writer above quoted : 
“Their backs, with the exception of gold and silver 
fish, are comparatively dark ; and some practice is 
required before they are satisfactorily made out, as 
they come like shadows, and so depart, under the 
eye of the spectator. A little boy once called out 
to,a friend to ‘come and see, for the bottom of the 
brook was moving along.’ The friend came, and 
saw that a thick shoal ‘of gudgeons, roach and 
dace was passing. It is difficult to detect ‘the rav- 
enous luce,’ asold Izaak calls the pike, with its dark 
green and mottled back and sides, from the simi- 
larly-tinted weeds among which that fresh water 
shark lies on the watch, as motionless as they. 
Even when a tearing old trout, a six or seven 
pounder, sails in his wantonness, leisurely up stream, 
with his back fin partly above the surface, on the 
look out for a fly, few, except a well-entered fisher- 
man, can tell what shadowy form it is that ripples 
the wimpling water. But the bellies of fish are 
white, or nearly so; thus imitating in a degree 
the color of the sky, to deceive the otter, which 
generally takes its prey from below, swimming un- 
der the intended victim.” 

Among quadrupeds we find many similar exam- 
ples. Every country boy knows how difficult it is 
to distinguish the grey squirrel from the branches 
of the hoary trees among which he hides. It is 
an accomplishment among sportmen to have a 
good eye for finding a hare sitting. In northern 
countries, the winter dress of the hare is white, to 
prevent destruction among the snows of those in- 
clement regions. The polar bear also rejoices in 
the snowy coat, which distinguishes, summer and 
winter, the ledges, the cliffs and the fields of the 
region he inhabits. “Even in the case of the stu- 
pendous elephant,” says an observing traveller, 
“the ashy color of his hide so corresponds with the 
general appearance of the gray, thorny jungles 
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which he frequents throughout the day, that a per- 
son unaccustomed to hunting elephants, standing 
on a commanding situation, might look down up- 
on a herd and fail so detect their presence. And 
further, in the case of the giraffe, which is invaria- 
bly met with among venerable forests, where innu- 
merable blasted and weather-beaten trunks and 
stems oecur, I have repeatedly been in doubt as to 
the presence of a troop of them until I had re- 
course to my spy-glass; and on referring the case 
to my savage attendants, I have known even their 
optics to fail, at one time mistaking these dilapidat- 
ed trunks for camelopards, and again confounding 
real camelopards with these aged veterans of the 
forest.” 

But nature has indulged in other and more curi- 
ous resemblances than any we have yet mentioned. 
We have before us a specimen of the spectrum fe- 
moratum, or “walking sticks,” an insect occasional- 
ly seen in this region, though not common. We 
found it a year or two since, on an ivy vine, which 
it so closely resembled in form and structure, as 
well as color, that we did not suspect it to have 4 
separate life of its own until we accidentally touched 
it. This insect, though about three inches long, is 
not much larger round than a good-sized knitting- 
needle, and its greenish-brown color completes the 
illusion, so that it would require a sharp eye and 
patient search to detect*it, when fastened among 
the slender twigs of the ivy. 

The “leaf insect” is a still more curious freak of 
nature, if the expression be allowable. The crea- 
ture resembles a leaf in color and shape, and its 
legs may be easily mistaken for dry twigs. Even 
the ramified veinings of the leaf are preserved on 
its wings. One of these insects was exhibited in 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, a year or 
two since, and it is said that visitors usually, after 
looking at the plant for a minute or two, declared 
they could see no insect; and even when it was 
pointed out to them, they could not rest satisfied 
until it was made to move, or was taken from the 
plant and suffered to crawl over the attendant’s 
finger. 

It should be added, that nature’s sportive coun- 
terfeits are sometimes found in the vegetable as 
well asthe animal world. There are plants which 
resemble insects as closely as any insect resembles 
a plant. The orchidace furnish some curious ex- 
amples of this, the flowers of the fly orchis, the bee 
orchis, the butterfly orchis, &c., being readily mis- 
taken for the insects whose names they bear. 





YEARLY Foop or OnE MAN.—From the army 
and navy diet scales of France and England, which, 
of course, are based upon the recognized necessities 
of large numbers of men in active life, it is inferred 
that about two and a half pounds averdupois of dry 
food per day are required for each individual; of 
this about three-fourths are vegetable, and the rest 





animal. At the close of an entire year the 
amount is upwards of 800 pounds. Enumeratin 
under the title of water all the various drinks—cof- 
fee, tea, alcohol, wine, &c.—its estimated quantity is 
about 1500 pounds per annum. That for the air 
received in breathing may be taken at 800 pounds. 
With these figures before us, says the Medical 
World, we are able to see how the case stands. 
The food,water and air which a man receives amount 
to more than three thousand pounds a year—that 
is, to about a ton and a half, or more than twenty 
times his own weight. This enormous quantity may 
well attract our attention to the expenditure of 
material required for supporting life. A living be- 
ing is the result and representation of change on 
a prodigious scale. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CHINESE NORTHERN SUGAR CANE. 


Mr. Eprror :—It does not seem to be general- 
ly understood that the Chinese sugar cane is even 
more valuable for fodder than for the production of 
sugar, as it can be cut repeatedly for the former 
purpose, and no kind of provender is equally fat- 
tening for cattle. As the past winter has been one 
of inordinate length, it has caused a great exhaus- 
tion of hay, and other food suitable for cattle and 
horses, and as it has been followed by an extreme- 
ly late spring, it is highly important that our farm- 
ers should avail themselves of this valuable addi- 
tion to our agricultural products, in order to re- 
place the deficiency of grass and other food requi- 
site for our cattle and horses, 

The Chinese sugar cane, asa crop for fodder, 
may be planted with success, so late as the middle 
of June, and there is consequently plenty of time 
for all agriculturists to avail themselves of the great 
advantages presented by this plant. Our citizens 
have also a e interest in this important culture, 
as the price of beef, butter, and various other arti- 
cles of vast consumption, will be greatly enhanced, 
if the deficiency in the early grass crop is not re- 
placed by the additional culture of the Chinese su- 
gaf cane. AGRICOLA. 





For the New England Farmer. 
STATE OF MAINE POTATO. 


Mr. Eprror :—Sir,—I was not a little surprised 
to see in the May number of the Monthly Farmer a 
communication signed “Norfolk,” on his experiment 
with the State of Maine potato; he states that his 
wife says they are not fit for a hog to eat, and he 
is of the same opinion, My experience with them 
is quite different from his. One year ago, my son 

urchased a few bushels of the so called State of 

aine potatoes in Boston, but did not receive them 
so soon as expected by two or three weeks, which 
made it very late planting, but when received, plant- 
ed them on a light soil, with a small quantity of 
muck in the hill; the dry weather injured them 
much, but we had as fair a yield as any potatoes 
we planted, and were a first rate quality for eating, 
nearly as good as the Jackson or the Carter. The 
Jackson are an early variety, but do not yield so 
well as the Maine potato. The Maine potato grows 
a fair size, and perfectly free from the rot; I cheer- 
fully recommend them for family use as a good late 
potato, Norfolk’s opinion to the contrary notwith- 





standing. ‘The Jackson is a very early variety, and 
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will hold good as long as any other potato, and is 

entirely free from disease. I think them fully equal 

to the Carters. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Granby, Mass., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ELECTRIC AGENCY OF TREES AND 
PLANTS. 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 


The highly electric state of the atmosphere and 
the prevalence of thunder showers, during the sea- 
son in which vegetation is growing with the great- 
est rapidity, render it important to ascertain the 
connection of these phenomena with the growth of 
plants. Some theorists have supposed that plants 
when freely vegetating, draw off the electric fluid 
from the earth and discharge it into the atmo- 
sphere. It is more probable that the production 
of the electric fluid is due to direct solar influ- 
ence; it may be caused by the action of the sun’s 
rays upon the clouds or upon the earth, or it may 
ascend from the earth with the heat and moisture 
that evaporates from the surface. In that case the 
action of plants may be so far the cause of this 
electric condition, as they are promotive of increased 
evaporation of moisture. All plants are imperfect 


conductors, and must serve to equalize theelectric 
condition of the atmosphere, by presenting an infi- 
nite number of points, both for the discharge and 
the absorption of electricity, and their united ac- 
tion must be immense. ‘Trees differ in this respect 
from other plants, only by presenting a greater 


number of points at a greater elevation, where they 
can act more immediately upon the clouds in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere. 

This subject includes a great deal of debatable 
ground, and it must be admitted that the most of 
the theories that relate to the electric agency of 
trees and other plants, are hypothetical. ‘That a 
tree is not a perfect conductor of the electric fluid 
is an established point ; otherwise a growing tree 
would never be shattered by lightning, which passes 
through a perfect conductor without leaving any 
marks. A series of letters published by Mr. Pine, 
of Maidstone, Kent, in the Mechanic’s Magazine, 

* (England,) contains an account of some interesting 
experiments, made by him and his friend Mr. 
Weekes, with a view to show the connection be- 
tween vegetation and the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere. I shall omit his conjectures in relation to 
the facts which he communicates, and proceed to 
give an account of his experiments in his own lan- 
guage. 

“The vast superiority (he remarks) of vegetable 
over metallic points, in drawing off and accumulat- 
ing electric matter is, I conceive, a subject of great 
interest and importance. A coated jar, having for- 
ty-six inches of metallic surface, was repeatedly 
‘charged by the activity of a vegetable point, in 
four minutes and six seconds, while the same jar 
charged to the same degree, required eleven min- 
utes and eighteen seconds, to free it from its elec- 
tric contents by means of a metallic point—the 
points, in both cases, being equidistant. I find, 
also, that Bennett’s gold leaf electroscope is power- 
fully affected by a charged jar, at the distance of 
nearly seven feet, when the brass cap of the instru- 
ment is furnished with a branch of the shrub called 
butcher's broom, and which I have found of great 


use in my experiments. The same delicate instru- 
ment, when mounted with pointed metallic wires, 
is not mare vem | affected, until the charged jar 
approaches to within two feet of the cap.” 

This last fact in Mr. Pine’s experiment may be 
explained on the supposition that an invisible cur- 
rent of moisture which is constantly issuing from 
the surfaces of a growing plant, acts as an electric 
conductor, in the same manner as if the branches 
of the plant were extended. Had the experiment- 
er, therefore, exposed his apparatus to a draught 
of dry air, passing between the branch of butcher’s 
broom and the electroscope, the action of the piant 
pe the electroscope would have been impaired. 
If my conjecture be true, it involves an important 
consideration, which is, that trees, being surround- 
ed bya sphere of moisture having more or less 
conducting power, must act at a greater distance as 
conductors of the electric fluid contained in clouds, 
than metallic points of equal force. 

“In order (continues Mr. Pine) to try the elec- 
tric action of a vegetable point immediately upon 
the atmosphere, Mr. Weekes placed a large street 
lamp, in an inverted position, mounted with a brass 
cap, through which passed a stout wire, with a 
brass knot at its nether extremity, and a pair of 
pith balls, attached by threads to the wire above 
the knob. Within the lamp was placed a portable 
stand, with two metallic dises, one on each side of 
the wire, and rising to a level with the pith balls. 
To the summit of the wire he attached a small 
branch of the butcher’s broom. This apparatus I 
have way | weeks past had in daily use; nor can I 
express the pleasure it has afforded myself and 
friends, by its frequent indications of atmospheric 
electricity ; for armed with vegetable detectors, it 
has shown symptoms of electricity from the pass- 
ing of clouds at a great altitude, and under various 
other circumstances, in which electrometers with 
metallic points placed by its side gave no indica- 
tion whatever. This appears to me so decided a 
proof of the superiority of vegetable conductors, 
that it admits of no contradiction.” 

It would appear from these experiments that 
plants, and more especially trees, whose branches 
extend towards the clouds, must exert a powerful 
agency in drawing down the electric fluid from an 
overcharged atmospheric stratum, thereby prevent- 
ing, in a degree, those accumulations that produce 
thunder-storms. Nature employs this grand vege- 
table apparatus as one of the means of preserving 
that equilibrium, either of moisture, or of the elec- 
tric fluid, which cannot be disturbed without dan- 
gerous consequences. Growing plants are con- 
stantly evaporating moisture with greater a 
than it could be evaporated from the naked sur- 
face of the ground which they cover; yet notwith- 
standing this evaporation, they preserve the earth 
as well as the atmosphere in a moist condition, by 
attracting to themselves the visible and invisible va- 
pors that exist in the air. In the same manner 
growing plants are constantly discharging electric- 
ity into the air, while absorbing it from the earth. 
Yet they likewise act as conductors of this fluid 
from the clouds to the earth, whenever the former 
are overcharged. Hence we perceive a perpetual 
circulation both of moisture and of electricity, kept 
up between the earth and the atmosphere, through 
the agency of plants. 

Mr. Emerson, author of the “Report on the 
Trees of Ma: sachusetts,” remarks in relation to this 
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int that “forests serve as conductors of electricity 

tween the clouds, and its great reservoir, the 
earth; thus giving activity to the vital powers of 
plants, and leading the clouds to discharge their 
contents upon the earth; a few tall trees on the 
summit of a hill are sufficient to produce this ef- 
fect. A charged thunder-cloud, which passes unbro- 
ken over a bare hill, will pour down its moisture, if 
its electricity is drawn off by these natural conduc- 
tors.” 

All the clouds that float in the atmosphere are 
either organized or unorganized. The first are elec- 
tric, and arranged with uniformity; the latter are 
non-electric and shapeless, like the rolling fogs 
upon the surface of the earth. Clouds, while in an 
electric and organized state, how heavily soever 
they may be charged with moisture, remain sus- 
pended in the atmosphere, because the globules of 
vapor which compose them are kept from contact 
with each other, by repulsion, being affected like 
two pith-balls similarly electrified. If two organ- 
ized clouds in opposite states of electricity should 
meet, the meeting is attended with a flash of light- 
ning; the fluid from the one is discharged into the 
other; they are no longer in an electric state, and 
the globules of vapor having lost their repulsive 
force, are mingled together ty the winds and im- 
mediately descend in rain, The same effect is pro- 
duced upon an electric and organized cloud by the 
silent and steady conducting influence of a forest of 
trees, especially if they are standing on an eleva- 
tion. Hence a cloud that might pass over a dry 


and unwooded plain, and still remain suspended 
without discharging its moisture, is deprived of its 


electricity and turned into rain at once, on meeting 
a forest sufficiently elevated to exert an influence 
upon the cloud. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ONION CULTURE. 


Mr. Epitor :—We, in this region, have read 
with deep interest the various communications from 
Vermont, Maine, Connecticut and elsewhere, about 
the culture of the onion. I think we know some- 
thing about it, having been engaged in growing 
them for thirty years and more. I can remember 
when a patch of onions a rod square, yielding three 
or four bushels, would have been thought a large 
—_ for an individual to superintend, and the 
principle difficulty then experienced was, in causing 
them to bottom; they frequently turned out what 
are termed scullions, Of late, although I cultivate 
them by the acre, I find no difficulty in their bot- 
toming, but do find trouble from the maggot, and 
fear it is an increasing difficulty; in some places, 
within a few miles distant, I have heard of entire 
crops being lost by the ravages of this insect. Its 
character and habits I know not. I hope that 
some Dr. Harris, or Professor Fitz, or some wor- 
thy successor of those gentlemen, will tell us all 
about this insect. The onion crop has been for sev- 
eral years worth several hundred thousand déllars 
a year to this county. It is far more important to 
us, therefore, to trace the origin and progress of an 
insect, that can be seen and handled, than to pursue 
the delusive nonentity that destroys the potato, 
which no man has ever yet seen or andlenh, 

For several days past, I have been busy in de- 





positing seed, the ground having been so cold and 


wet that I dared not put it in before, though, as 
a general thing, I have found the earlier I plant, the 
better I succeed; therefore I do every thing I can 
by way of applying fertilizers, and ‘pulverizing the 
soil the autumn previous. Nothing pays better than 
the onion for care in planting, ca keeping the land 
clear of weeds. One large bunch of parsely would 
prevent the bottoming of half a dozen onions. 
May 9th, 1857. Essex. 





WHITEWASHING FRUIT TREES. 


In some agricultural works, we find the practice 
of whitewashing fruit trees recommended, as a pre- 
ventive of disease. In many sections this prac- 
tice has prevailed extensively, yet a slight examina- 
tion will satisfy any one that the fruit orchards thus 
treated are not in better condition than those upon 
which whitewash has never been used. 

Analogy leads us to the inference that a clean, 
healthy skin is as indispensable to the health and 
longevity of trees and plants, as it undoubtedly is 
in the case of animals. The functions performed by 
the skin of the one, and the bark of the other, are, 
in many respects analogous ; and in the case of the 
latter, it is generally well known that any perma- 
nent, or even temporary obstruction of the cutane- 
ous organs, is certain to produce disease. 

Now if we apply to the bark of a young tree, a 
coating of any matter which will fill the pores, and 
thus effectually prevent the action of the atmosphere, 
and arrest the internal action also, such as lime or 
paint, for instance, we produce a morbid state of 
the circulating fluids, which, becoming corrupt, in- 
stead of administering to the health of the system, 
render it torpid and diseased. 

If any person questions the truth of this assertion, 
we advise him to select some thrifty young tree, 
and try the following experiment. Take a ten inch 
strip of grafting cloth—cotton cloth dipped in graft- 
ing cement—and wrap it around the trunk, near the 
ground. Let it be securely attached, and then dirt * 
enough placed around the tree to nearly cover the 
cloth. In one year—we are assured, for we have not 
personally tried it—that tree will be dead! 

Or, let him mix a coat of tar and Spanish brown— 
or indeed, any other colored pigment, and give the 
body of any healthy and vigorous young tree a 
coating of it, in the same way that whitewash is ap- 
plied, and watch the result. Now though white- 
wash does not so effectually exclude the air as either 
of the substances above named, yet it does so to a 
certain extent; it induces a morbid action of the 
cutaneous vessels, and by rendering the circulation 
torpid, deranges the functions of the entire system, 
without producing any apparent benefit whateves 
to the tree. 

If moss or insects are to be removed, sand and 
soap suds may be used, and the trees washed down 
with soft water; but in no case let whitewash be 
applied. Gas tar, which has been highly recom- 
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mended as a preventive against mice, has also, in 
some instances, been found injurious. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Gites B. Avery, of the Shaker society, 
located at New Lebanon, N. Y., in a letter to Hon. 
Thomas Ewbank, late Commissioner of Patents, 
says: 

“Various theories have been suggested by nursery- 
men and orchardists for protecting young trees 
from the ravages of mice and rabbits. Gas tar has 
been recommended ; but to my sorrow—I found it 
to be a positive injury—to such an extent, indeed, 
as to cause the death of many fine trees in a beau- 
tiful young orchard of ten year’s growth from the 
bud. Doubtless, there are various qualities of this 
tar, but that which we were recommended to use, 
seared the bark to the wood, increased the action 
of the sun’s rays to almost a age F wee and 
stopped up the pores of the bark, which need as 
much to be open to atmospheric influence as those 
of the skin of an animal.” 


While a timid course in our practice is a mista- 
ken one, the rash experiments. so often. made are 
occasionally fatal ones. Desperate remedies should 
be tried—if at all—on a small scale, and their re- 
sults watched with minute care. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WHAT AILS MY BEES? 


Deak Sir :—Having an old hive of bees, I wish 
to make a few inquiries concerning them. About 
a fortnight ago I was looking at them, and I ob- 
served several young bees lying dead on the 
ground; and on the stand were several others of 
the same sort, together with a few worms, which I 
thought might have been bees in the larve state. 
On looking at them since, I observed the same 
signs; and also perceived a strong smell of honey. 
To-day, on looking around the back side of the hive, 
I saw several live worms of a whitish color with 
red heads; procuring a piece of wire, I turned it so 
as to make a hook, and introduced it under the 
hive, and pulled out five or six worms, and several 
dead bees, Now I wish to know if these worms 
were not hatched from eggs deposited there by the 
bee moth? and if so, what can be done with the 
bees, so as to save them, and the honey? Can the 
hive, which has no bottom, be tipped over with 
safety, and the worms taken out? Also, can you 
tell me where (and at what price) can Langstroth’s 
work on bees be obtained? Gxo. G. CHENEY. 

Weston, Mass., May, 1857. ° 


REMARKS.— Your hives are undoubtedly infested 
with worms of the bee moth. The worms, il 
unmolested, will traverse the whole extent of the 
hive, and destroy the colony. See a letter in an- 
other column from “W. D. B.,” how to transfer 
them to another hive. 

Langstroth’s book may be found at Nourse, Mason 
& Co.’s for about $1,25. 





Eg” The report that $96,000 had been subscribed 
to buy a plantation for Ex-President Pierce is con- 


tradicted by Vicksburg papers. Nothing of the 
kind has been done. —— : 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston Natural His- 
tory Society, Dr. A. A. Hayes read a paper on the 
kind of sugar which is deveioped in the Sorghum 
saccharatum, or Chinese sugarcane. 

The introduction of this interesting plant has led 
to many and somewhat extravagant suggestions in 
relation to its future bearing upon the agriculture 
and commerce of the United States, particularly in 
relation to its produce of su According to the 
Curator of Botany of the Society, Mr. Sprague, 
this sugar cane belongs to the tribe which includes 
grasses, and we should therefore expect to find its 
saccharine matter the variety of glucose called su- 
gar of grasses, or fruit sugar. The unsuccessful 
attempts made to crystalize sugar from the juice of 
the Sorghum, produced in different climates of our 
country, last year, indicated that it contained no 
cane sugar, or that the presence of some detrimen- 
tal matter in the expressed juice destroyed its crys- 
talizable character. 

When a shaving of the partially dried pith of the 
matured stalks is examined by the microscope, we 
observe the sugar cells filled with semi-fluid sugar. 
After exposure to air it is often possible to distin- 

uish some crystalline forms in the fluid sugar. 

hese grains, after being washed, cease to present 
a crystalline character, and have the hardness and 

eneral appearance of dry — fruit. By with- 

rawing the sugar without the aid of water, it is 
possible to obtain it colorless and neutral, as a 
semi-fiuid glucose or fruit-sugar, and no traces of 
crystals can be seen. The glucose thus obtained, 
freely exposed to air, soon undergoes the molecular 
change which is exhibited by sugar of grapes, and 
we thus observe another character associating the 
whole product with the sugar of grasses and fruits. 
Chemically, the semi-fluid sugar of the Sorghum 
does not blacken with sulphuric acid, but it was 
sensitive to the action of dhelise, and reduced the 
alkaline solution of tartrate of copper, thus conform- 
ing to the well known character of glucose. The 
most careful analysis failed to detect any cane su- 
gar in any samples of the stalks, or in any samples 
of its sugar, even in that raised and carefully pre- 
pared by Col. Peters, in Georgia. Dr. Hayes 
therefore concludes that the Sorghum cultivated in 
this country, does not secrete cane sugar, or true su- 
gar; its saccharine matter being purely glucose in 
a semi-fluid form. For coneene areas near- 
ly four pounds of this glucose would be required to 
equal one of true sugar; but as a raw material for 
the production of spirit,and as an addition to the 
forage crop, the plant may be found to have a high 
economical importance. 

Prof. John Bacon confirmed the results at which 
Dr. Hayes had arrived. He was unable to obtain 
any crystals of ip yo in the Sorghum. 

The Chairman, Dr. Jackson, said he had made 
extensive investigations into the chemical properties 
and economical value of the Sorghum for the U. 8. 
Government, which would soon be published in the 
Patent Office Reports. 

Mr. N. H. Bishop exhibited some of the seed of 
this plant, which is imported from France and not 
China, as might be supposed. It is estimated that 
ten tons would be sold in Boston this season for 


lanting, and that one pound would plant an acre. 
Stnaaalion : xs 4 
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For the New England Farmer. 
SKINNING ANIMALS. 


Mr. Eprror :—The skinning of animals is a sub. 
ject I do not recollect to have seen brought for- 
ward in the Farmer for the consideration of your 
readers. As the value of hides very much depends 
upon their being properly taken off, and they hay- 
ing risen in price within a short period, so much as 
to astonish the tanner, the importance of proper 
skinning will be manifest. This was early seen by 
the Puritans, and, consequently a law was passed 
in 1642 as follows:—“No butcher, by himselfe or 
any other person, shall gash, slaughter or cutt any 
hide of oxe, bull, steere or cowe, in slaying thereof, 
or otherwise, whereby the same shall be impaired 
or hurte, on paine of forfeiture for every such gash 
or cutt in any hide or skin, twelve pence.” Such a 
law, I think at the present day, would be salutary ; 
if it did not prevent bad and careless skinning, it 
would most certainly produce a handsome revenue 
to the Commonwealth, which appears now to be 
much needed! 

But my chief object in presenting this article to 
your agricultural readers, with the accompanying 
outline of a stretched hide, (number 1 presenting 
a side preety skinned, and number 2 the side 
skinned improperly,) is to give information in re- 
gard to the cutting or opening of the hide before 
the operation of flaying. This is always best per- 
formed when the most of the skin is thrown between 
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the fore and hind legs, leaving the hide square in 
its form, as is seen in the outline number 1. Tan- 


_ learthen 
; }95°, which converts the moistened brains into a 





ners of upper leather know the value of this mode 
of skinning, by its increase of measure over the one 
practised by many persons in sticking or bleeding 
the animal, by cutting its throat from ear to ear, 
and in opening the hide, not running the knife far 
enough up on the brisket before they cut down the 
skin on the fore legs; or not down far enough on 
the flank towards the tail, before they cut through 
the hind leg. (See outline number 2.) The best 
specimens of skilful flaying is to be seen in our im- 
orted Rio Grande hides. The worst is to be found 
in our southern and western hides. A word to our 
farmers, and I will close this communication. 

I am sorry to say that my observation leads me to 
believe that some persons, yea, farmers, even, think 
it right and proper, when killing horned cattle, to 
leave on the hide all they possibly can, that will 
not sell for beef, and it is no very uncommon thing 
to find on them several pounds of useless matter, 
in the shape of dung, skull, &c. Is this honest ? 
If farmers will persist in giving us with their hides, 
substances we cannot convert into leather, I entreat 
them to let it be in the shape of good fat rumps 
and burrs; we then shall have something where- 
withal to make a soup or good mince pie. 

Danversport, 1857. S. P. FowLer. 





For the New England Farmer. 


INDIAN MODE OF PREPARING SKINS. 


“As soon as the skin is removed from the ani- 
mal it is stretched and dried; the brains of the an- 
imal are at the same time taken out and dried 
upon the grass in the sun’s rays. When the sea- 
son of the chase is over, the squaws soak the skins 
in water, remove the hair from them with an old 
knife, and place them with the brains in a large 
t; the contents are then heated to about 


kind of lather and makes the skins exceedingly 
clean and pliable; they are then taken from the 
pot, wrung out and stretched in every direction by 
means of thongs, over a frame composed of upright 
stakes and cross pieces; and while drying they are 
constantly rubbed with a smooth stone or hard 
rounded piece of wood, so as to expel the water 
and fat. One squaw can prepare eight or ten skins 
a day.”—Letter of Sir Robert Southwell to the Roy 
al Society. 
TO MAKE CHAMOIS LEATHER, 

Take good sheep or lamb skins—dry or green— . 
soak them in a large tub of water from one hour 
to halfa day; take them out, rinsing them thor- 
oughly, and place them on a table flesh side up and 
with a dull-edged knife, or a piece of wood saw 
plate, ground square on the edge, scrape them 
clean of all fatty, fleshy and slimy matter. Re- 
place them in clean water, and leave them to soak 
two or three hours, Then take them out and let 
them drain. For every fifty pounds of your skin, 
dissolve one pound of sal soda in three gallons of 
water. To every four gallons of this, add one 
pound of fresh slaked lime; let it stand until the 
liquid becomes clear ; pour off the clear liquid, an¢ 
place the skins in it; bail them out occasionally, 
placing the top skin at the bottom of the liquid at 
each bailing; as soon as the wool or hair will slip 
easily above the thumbnail, take them out, remove 
the hair or wool with a dull edged knife, rinse them 
in clear water, then place them in a mixture o1 
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bran and water, in the proportion of two pounds of 
bran to one gallon of water. Keep them in this 
mixture from two to four days—according as the 
weather is warm or cold. Then lay them upon a 
table with the wool side up, and thoroughly scour 
the grain side with pumice stone, until its smooth- 
ness is destroyed or removed; wring them out and 
beat them thoroughly with a wooden mallet till 
nearly dry, then spread on a table and sprinkle the 
grain side with cod or any kind of fish oil, fold 
them up and beat until they are thoroughly imbued 
with the oil; open them and expose them a short 
time to the air; repeat this operation until the oil 
is all beaten into the pores, and there is no appear- 
ance of greasiness. About a gill of oil toeach skin 
is sufficient. Then stretch and dry them ina warm 
room or in the sun, Then immerse them for an 
hour in a very weak, warm potash lye—frequently 
taking them out and exposing then to the air; 
wring them out, dry them, and finish by rubbin 
them with the dull round edge of a knife, an 
smooth by rubbing with the glass of a currier.— 
The objects are to remove the filth and slime of the 
skin by soaking and washing—then to remove the 
hair by lime or ashes—to remove the lime from the 
skin, and then to make the skin thoroughly pliable, 
soft and without greasiness. The fish oil is indis- 
pensable ; the other processes may be accomplished 
according to the means at hand. F. 





For the New England Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTS AND THEORIZING--- 
BARN SWALLOWS. 


Mr. Eprtor:—I think we farmers are rather 
apt to jump at conclusions a little too soon; we 
are in the habit of forming theories before we know 
all the conditions and circumstances relating to the 
matter we are investigating. Perhaps we are not 
peculiar in this respect, possibly other classes of 
men are liable to the same error. The mechanic, 
the physician, the lawyer, and the theologian, may 
sometimes arrive at their conclusions before duly 
understanding their premises, and so fall into er- 
ror. What a pity that the consequences of their 
errors and blunders could not fall upon their own 
heads as generally as those of ours do upon us, 
They aeder by fixing their attention chiefly upon 
one, or a few of the circumstances connected with 
a given case, and give to them the credit of the re- 
sult, whatever it may be; while, in reality, some 
other circumstances, scarcely, if at all, noticed, may 
have been far more efficierit. So with us in our 
experiments. We attempt the cultivation of some 
plant that is new to us, or some old plant under 
new conditions. Perhaps we succeed, and are en- 
couraged to try again. This time we fail. Why, 
we know not. Some slight difference of soil ; some 
unnoticed change in the temperature of the season ; 
more or less moisture; a little unintentional varia- 
tion in the care bestowed. Some one of these 
causes, so slight as to escape our observation, may 
have been sufficient to produce all the difference 
in the result. A little more shrewdness, a little 
more care in noting all the circumstances of the 
case, might have saved us from serious inconve- 
nience and loss. 


This haste to theorize, to come to conclusions too| good 


soon, does not belong exclusively to the common 


farmer. We can sometimes see it in our teachers, 
Even so shrewd and careful and intelligent a man 
as A. J. Downing, some years ago fathered the the- 
ory, that if the temperature in any place fell so low 
as 14° below zero during the winter, the blossom 
buds of the peach would be destroyed there, But 
in this neighborhood, the past winter, the ther- 
mometers in different locations declared the tem- 
perature to range from 21° to 31° below zero, on the 
coldest morning in January. My own thermome- 
ter stood at 21°, and on tee different mornings it 
was more than 14° below. Notwithstanding this 
intense degree of cold, perfectly regardless of all 
theories and rules laid down for their conduct, the 
trees in my little peach orchard, situated on the 
very bleakest ¥ on my farm, on a slight eleva- 
tion of ground, are blossoming full, and nearl 

every one of the blossoms that I have examine 

showed the germ of the fruit in good condition. I 
know not yet what effect the cold storm now rag- 
ing may have upon the young fruity but the germ 
certainly was not killed by the winter’s cold. Per- 
haps Mr. Downing’s theory may have to be modi- 
fied so as to include the effect of such a degree of 
warm weather as will give the buds a start before 
the intense cold strikes them; or some condition 
in the previous summer or autumn that hinders the 
suitable maturation of the bud. At any rate, the 
present state of the peach trees in this neighbor- 
hood proves that there is some flaw in the theory, 
that it is not mere cold, considered alone, that des- 
troys the life of the germ. It is a question wor- 
thy the study of men wise in scientific knowledg 

and of sound, practical common sense,— What is it 
that so often kills the buds of this delicious fruit ? 

Let us learn to observe more closely, more thor- 
oughly; looking keenly at every side of the matter 
in hand, noting things apparently trivial, and re- 
cording our observations, so that we may com 
the experiences of one year with another, and so, 
finally come to know what effects certain causes 
will produce. I fear we attach too much impor- 
tance to single experiments. So many unobserved 
causes exercise influence on results, that we cannot 
come at general rules without comparing many 
cases. 

I understand one of the Farmers’ Clubs in Mid- 
dlesex County has appointed a committee to look 
into and report upon the “Influence of the Seasons 
upon Vegetation.” It is a good move; and I, for 
one, wish that others would follow, and get up as 
thorough an investigation of this subject, in its va- 
rious bearings, as the nature and circumstances of 
the case will admit. To be of much value, the in- 
vestigation should be vigorously and cautiously car- 
ried on for a series of years, in various locations, 
and by many minds. If a course of careful inves- 
tigations on different subjects, could be systemati- 
cally conducted apd intelligently recorded, it is not 
improbable that many of the prevalent opinions, 
theories and practices would be corrected. Would 
not the farmers’ clubs be more useful if they will 
make such a definite series of experiments, in con- 
ducting which, all previous opinions and theories 
should be laid aside, than by talking over theit in- 
cidental (or accidental) experiences, which are per- 
haps imperfectiy remembered, and sometimes re- 
membered only because they seem to corroborate 
an old opinion? I think so. At least, ifno other 
was accomplished, it would help to introduce 





greater order, more system and more intelligence 
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into our operations, and make our labors fuller of 
satisfaction, as well as more profitable. 

We find to-day that all our barn swallows, five 

irs, have died from starvation, or cold, or pesti- 
ence—which is it? Some of them, when found, 
were quite dead; others were just alive, but died 
soon after. Jona. DOooLirrLe. 

May 21st, 1857. 

P. S. May 24th.—We have a new supply of 
swallows. They have come in and taken posses- 
sion of the nests, making themselves quite at home. 
I noticed them about noon to-day. Are theya new 
supply, or the old ones recovered from a tempora- 
ry dormant state? The old ones appeared dead 
on Thursday, and were put out of the way. Were 
we deceived ? J. D. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MEADOW MUCK AND COTSWOLD 
SHEEP. 


Messrs. EpiTors :—In a former communication, 
I wrote you a few words in relation to swamp muck. 
Believing that we are now at the commencement 
of a new era, in relation to the manufacture and 
use of swamp muck as an absorbent, and also as a 
fertilizer, I had thought that a short article relat- 
ing our practice in the manufacture of muck ‘into 
manure, might not be uninteresting to at least 
some of your readers. I am fully aware, however, 
that the agriculturists of Massachusetts are well 
posted up on most of the subjects interesting to 
themselves, as a portion of the community. 

In almost every locality, there are hole of peat 
muck in sufficient quantities to supply the wants of 
the farming community for years to come, and with- 
in comfortable distance of the farm yards. Among 
us in Litchfield county, most of our good farmers 
are beginning to appreciate the value of manure 
manufactured from swamp muck, as a top-dressing 
for meadows. To facilitate the manufacture of this 
kind of manure, our barns are built with cellars un- 
derneath, over which our horses and cattle are sta- 
bled, and in which the manure, both solid and liquid, 
is stored, and mixed from time to time, as necessity 
requires, with dried swamp muck. Upon this, the 
swine are placed, to work over and mix the whole 
mass together; and for this purpose, I fully believe 
an all-wise Providence designed the hog; for he 
gives evidence of this in the happiness he seems to 
enjoy in constantly working over filthy materials. 

The swine required to drink the whey from a dai- 
ry of fifteen cows, will, if kept constantly bedded 
in muck, make thirty cart-loads of as good top- 
dressing as any farmer need to have in one sum- 
mer. Three horses and three hogs will make thirty 
more loads, in the remaining six months of the year. 
Around almost every farm-house, there is a place 
where the slops of the house collect, which in warm 
weather becomes the most filthy place about the 
——. To prevent this, the wood-house, or a 

uilding erected for the purpose, should be placed 
with a cellar underneath, ten feet deep, and filled 
with muck, in which to absorb the suds, dish-water, 
and other wash of the house; thus converting a 
filthy nuisance into twelve, fifteen or twenty loads 
of as good manure as can be produced on the 
premises. A little attention to this method of 
making manure, will soon double the quantity of 
hay, the most valuable crop of the farm. In addi- 


tion to this, a hundred loads of muck should be 
drawn into the yard, the fore part of winter, to ab- 
sorb the liquid portion of the manure, which would 
otherwise run to waste. 

The only bank a farmer should allow himself to 
use, isa bank of manure. Such a bank needs no 
corporation. To this stock should every farmer 
subscribe. There, if he be liberal in making his de- 
posits, he may present his draughts without fear of 
their being dishonored; and at the end of the year 
he may make a dividend ofa hundred per cent. on 
the whole capital invested. 

My communication to you relating to the breed- 
ing of mutton sheep, though not intended as an ad- 
vertisement, to my surprise, brought me a shower 
of letters, amounting, in some days, to four ina 
day, most of them expressing much interest in the 
perusal of that part relating to my Cotswcld sheep. 
[ therefore, in accordance with my promise, beg 
leave to answer them in a condensed form, through 
the columns of your most valuable paper. And 
first in regard to the quality of their food. There 
are none of our domestic animals whose nature 
seems to require so great a variety of food as the 
sheep. They will grow restive and uneasy if con- 
fined, even in the best feed, if of one kind, and will! 
break out if possible, and roam over the dry pas- 
tures perfectly contented, if they can get sufficient 
variety to supply the demands of their nature. 
No amount of grain or roots will compensate for 
the want of variety. 

See that noble cosset running with the cows, 
which never ate a particle of grain, and see those two 
lambs weighing 110 to 125 lbs. each, brought up 
by that Keuk and fat as pigs. Compare them 
with those among a flock of fifty, weighing from 
80 to 100, and why this discrepancy? Simply be- 
cause the former have had the range of the whole 
pasturage of the farm, and have been thus enabled 
to obtain the very kind of food adapted to the 
wants of the animal. For winter fodder, there is 
no hay equal to early cut clover. To cure.this, if 
cut when the dew is on, the swaths should be turned, 
and that cut when the clover is dry should be left 
until it is thoroughly wilted; then, with a hand 
rake, the swaths should be rolled up into small 
cocks, and allowed to stand several days, when it 
should be opened to the sun, and when perfectly 
cured, put into the barn. This kind of hay, if al- 
lowed to sweat in the mow, is very much injured. 
Clover hay cured in this way, and fed to sheep 
morning and evening, allowing them to feed at noon 
on straw, corn-stalks, or common hay, is the most 
natural food for sheep in winter; and they will 
thrive much better than to be fed on grain, with a 
poor quality of hay. Turnips fed in large quanti- 
ties to sheep with lambs, are very sure to produce 
abortion, and they should in no case be fed in ex- 
treme cold weather. 

It is generally conceded that to fatten breeding 
animals is not judicious. I have had sufficient 
proof of this in my experience in breeding Cots- 
wolds. The largest two year old sheep I have in 
my flock, weighed 181 lbs, in January, and of course 
was very fleshy; she lately brought a pair of twins 
little larger than rats. I had an instance before 
of the same sort; the largest sheep I have brought 
a lamb so small that it could not reach to suck, un- 
til it was two weeks old ; and it had plenty of room 
inside of a bee-hive a foot square. This lamb, 





though always under size, grew up to be one of the 
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most beautiful and valuable sheep I ever owned. 
Several weeks since, she was taken with the stretch- 
es and died, leaving a lamb two or three weeks old. 
As a remedy, I gave her castor oil once in twelve 
hours, but to no purpose; on examination of the 
internal organs, I found an involution of one part 
of the intestine within another, extending at least 
six inches, and when withdrawn, was so rotten as 
to break intwo. I have heretofore never believed 
that stretches were caused by an involution, but 
since I have seen I must believe. I suppose they 
are also sometimes caused by costiveness, and may 
be removed by physic or by setting the dog after 
the sheep, and making her run violently. Stretches 
are very much the nature of piles, only they are in- 
ternal, and piles external. In the case of an invo- 
lution, the remedies, to stand any chance of success, 
must be applied in its first stages; they consist in 
filling the small intestines with air, by applying 8 
pair of bellows to the rectum, and then taking the 
sheep by the hind legs, and raising her so as to 
cause her to stand upon the fore legs, and jerking 
suddenly a few times; it may effect a cure. 

The great objection to engaging in breeding coarse 
sheep, is the first cost of them, which, I am aware, is 
high, and constantly rising higher. One-third of 
my this year’s lambs are already engaged at ten 
dollars for bucks, and fifteen for ewes. But I main- 
tain that this is the very reason why it is so safe to 
invest in breeding them, because, if they were so 
common as to be worth but five dollars per head, 
it would hardly be worth the while for any one to 
engage in the business with the expectation of 
making large profits. As it is, the investment is 
perfectly safe, from the fact that there are but few 
of them in the country, and the demand for fat 
sheep is such that they will be sold as fast as they 
can be raised. The demand is constantly increas- 
ing on the supply, so that they cannot, by any pos- 
sible means, be lowered in price for years to come. 
This demand has arisen from the fact, in part, that 
the raising of wool was once an object with the 
farmer, and the market was supplied with lambs 
raised from fine sheep; but since the business of 
raising wool is but a secondary object, the fine 
sheep by which the market was once supplied have 
gone from the country, and this leaves a vacuum 
which cannot be filled for a long time. Onthe 14th 
of February, I sold three two-year old wethers in 
Hartford market, which at nine cents per Ib., live 
weight, brought me $47,97. The heaviest weighed 
at home 221 lbs. There is no difficulty in getting 
the lambs to weigh from 110 to 125 lbs. by the 
first of January, at which time they will sell for 9 
or 10 cts. per lb., live weight. In 1853 I sold the 
income of four sheep as follows : 

1 pr. lambs, 16 months old 

1 pr. twins, one 7 months, one 16 months. 


2 single lambs, $25 each 
4 fleeces of wool 


$141,00 
Making an income of $35,25 each sheep. 
Ihavea oe old buck, for which I have refused 
a hundred dollars, Three of his lambs (one a twin,) 
weighed at ten months old, as follows : 146, 157, 
(twins) 157. I will give one hundred dollars for a 


better than the best of these three. My buck is 
compact and tight, almost asa Suffolk pig, and 
aside from the glue, is as well protected from rains 
as a merino sheep. His legs are so short, and his 
boty so compact, that I believe he would sooner 


starve than jump over a perpendicular stone wall 
three feet high. 

I commenced the winter with fifty-two sheep, two 
of which I have lost. From twenty-six ewes I shall~ 
raise thirty-two lambs this year, and I will venture 
to prophesy that my fifty sheep will this year bring 
me an income of five hundred dollars, ol keep my 
flock good. At the end of the year, I will give the 
result of my operations. The best time to purchase 
is in the months of September and October, as 
soon as the weather is cool enough to send them 
safely by railroad. If then they are subjected to a 
little harsh treatment on the road, it will not seri- 
ously injure them. T. L. Harr. 

West Cornwall, Ct., May, 1857. 





“MORE NICE THAN WISE.” 


Although we have much respect for old sayings, 
we do believe that a farmer may keep his premises 
and his fields tolerably nice without proving him- 
self to be extremely foolish. It has, however, oc- 
curred to us, that our allusion lately to a me- 
chanic-farmer of Vermont may have reminded ma- 
ny of our readers of some such old saw as that 
which heads this article. And as we said nothing 
of the profit of his nice farming, others may have 
concluded that we had nothing to say on that point 
—the very point, mince matters as we may, on 
which information is demanded, in respect to dif- 
ferent modes of practice upon the farm. Others, 
still, may be curious to know our friend’s experi- 
ence of the comparative profit of mechanical and 
agricultural pursuits ; for we stated that he left the 
shop for the farm on account of failing health. 

As we do not give his name or residence, we hope it 
will not be considered a misuse of a confidential state- 
ment, to say that our friend made money as a me- 
chanic, and that he makes money asa farmer. His 
wife, when a girl, worked ata trade, and at their 
marriage their united savings gave them a good 
start inthe world. He continued about three years 
at his trade after marriage, and laid aside during 
that time some five hundred dollars more. Eigh- 
teen years ago, he bought his farm. Its buildings 
were of but little value then. They are now very 
good, handsome and convenient. There are about 
150 acres of land. The farm is now worth over 
$4000. Our friend is out of debt, and has other 
property beside the farm, equal, at least, to the sum 
of his property when he commenced farming. So 
that, besides regaining his health, he has made 
money faster by returning to the farm than he did 
by following his trade. 

If it is said that but few farmers do as well as 
he has done as a farmer, it may be replied, that but 
few mechanics do as well as he did as a mechanic, 
The truth is, the elements of success were within 
him ; and whether in a shop or on a farm, whether 
in New England or at the West, they would “make 





a man of him.” 
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We have alluded thus particularly to the history 
and circumstances of this individual, because he 
left the farm with that strong conviction of his na- 
tural adaptation to other business which is every 
year driving thousands from the country to the 
cities, in search of the place they were expressly 
made to fill ; and because we believe we can do our 
young friends no better service than to urge them 
to imitate his example, by returning to the farm, 
before their failing health, their failing fortunes 
and their failing habits shall render such a course 
impracticable. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SONG OF THE FARMER BOY. 
Ho, brothers, ho! ; 
Merrily forth we hie, 
And busily over the fields we go, 
That broad to the sunshine lie ! 
The plow we steadily hold, 
And a watchful eye we keep 
On its share that gleams through the damp rich mould, 
In the furrows straight and deep, 


Ho, brothers, ho! 
Hopefully glows the morn,— 

With a liberal hand the grain we sow, 
The wheat and the golden corn ; 

If the sunshine and the rain 
But fal on the buried seed, 

Then we shall a bountiful harvest gain, 
Of our weary toil, the meed. 


Ho, brother, ho ! 
Joyfully speeds the day! 

We are no laggards, so dull and slow, 
Briskly we’ll work, and gay. 

Vigor and life abound,— 
Redolent all of the spring, 

Breezes are hovering lightly around, 
And gaily the wild-birds sing. 


Ho, brothers, ho! 
Cheerily sing your song! 

Music and mirth in their merriest flow, 
Ever to spring belong ; 

Pleasant our task will be, 
Lightened by music’s power, 

So, let the pulse of her liveliest glee 
Throb through our busiest hour! 


Ho, brothers, ho! 
Merrily forth we hie, 
And busily over the fields we go, 
That broad to the sunshine lie! 
Singing our cheerfulest song, 
Yet speeding our glad employ,— 
Music and mirth to the spring belong, 
And labor shall share their joy ! A. 


G. H. 





New CaBBAGE.—The ne cabbage is a 


new variety, the seeds of which have been recently 
distributed from the Patent Office at Washington. 
The Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle thus speaks of it : 
“This is a new variety of cabbage. It is a very 
early kind, with small heads of a sugar-loaf form, 
and very compact and solid, and of course heavy 
for its size or bulk—so compact that no worm or 
insect can get between its leaves, and hence its in- 
terior, which is of surpassing whiteness, is always 
a and clean, possessing a ape 9 - flavor equal, 
not superior, to any variety of the cabbage yet 
known i thew parts,” ’ at 


U. 8. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In pursuance of previous appointment, the Ex- 
rts Committee of the National Society met in 
the city of Albany, May 30. The use of the rooms 
of the New York State Agricultural Society having 
been kindly tendered, the Board were called to or- 
der at half-past 7 P.M. Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
of Mass., President of the Society, assumed the 
chair. On motion of His Excellency, Gov. King, 
Mr. Olcott, of the Implement Committee, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the meeting. 

Hon. Frederick Smyth, of New Hampshire, 
moved that Col. B. P. Johnson, Secretary of the 
New York Society, be requested to take a seat at 
the Board as an honorary member of the same; 
and to take part in the deliberations; which was 
unanimously carried. 

The Committee then proceeded to the appoint- 
ment of the judges upon reapers, mowers, and such 
other implements as are to be tested at the Na- 
tional trial at Syracuse, in July. 

J. Stanton Gould, Esq., of Hudson, N. Y., was 
unanimously elected chairman of the jury. 

Messrs. Seth Scammon, of Maine ; Brooks Shat- 
tuck, New Hampshire; Edwin Hammond, Ver- 
mont; Sanford Howard, Massachusetts; Stephen 
H. Smith, Rhode Island; T. 8. Gold, Connecticut ; 
B. B. Kirtland, New York ; Geo. Hartshorne, New 
Jersey ; Jono. Jones, Delaware; Francis P. Blair 
and Samuel Sands, Maryland; Frederick Watts 
and J. L. Darlington, Pa.; Gen. J. T. Worthing- 
ton and Wm. A. Gill; Ohio; Joseph A. Moore and 
W. L. Underwood, Kentucky ; Joseph A. Wright, 
Indiana; Horace Capron, Illinois; J. C. Holmes, 
Michigan; Wm. C. Rives, Virginia; H. K. Bur- 
gwyn, North Carolina; A. G. Summer, South Car- 
olina; Richard Peters, Georgia; Lewis Worcester, 
Wisconsin ; and Wm. Duane, of Iowa, were, upon 
motion of Gov. King, appointed as a Board ¢ of 
Judges for the trial at Syracuse. 

B. P. Johnson, Esq., moved that Mr. Joseph E. 
Holmes, the General Superintendent, be admitted 
as a member, er officio, of the Board of Judges— 
which was carried. 

The following resolution, upon motion of Gov. 
King, and seconded by Hon. Fred’k Smyth, was 
unanimously adopted : ° 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be presented to the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, at its meet- 
ing at Buffalo in June; and that they be respectful- 
y requested to appoint a Committee, and to invite 
the members of the Society to attend the proposed 
trial of Reapers, Mowers, &c., under the auspices 
of the United States Agricultural Society, at Syra- 
euse in July next. 

Judge Gould adverted to the probable attendance 
of a throng of persons at the Trial; and urged the 
necessity of enforcing stringent regulations for ex- 
cluding all persons from the harvest fields durin 
the examinations by the Judges. He also moved, 
and it was resolved, that there should be two sep- 
arate premiums on Hay Presses—one for Stationa- 
ry and one for Portable Presses. 

The Chair called upon Mr. H. 8. Olcott, Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Arrangements, to state 
what had already been done towards comple 
the preliminaries of the Trial. Mr, Olcott state 
that he had visited various cities and villages in 





western New York, and had received liberal offers 
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of ramen 27 assistance and personal co-operation. 
Although quite equal to it, so far as suitable terri- 
tory is concerned, none of the points seemed to pre- 
sent the advantages offered by the vicinity of Syra- 
cuse. Its position is central in the great agricultu- 
ral district, and accessible by railroad to all 
of the United States. Its hotel accommodations 
are ample and excellent, the fields to be cut are in 
very close proximity to the city, and the citizens 
have generously offered to charge themselves with 
any excess of expenses over the receipts from en- 
trances at the Trial, should such occur. The Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Holmes, had visited the farms 
offered, and reported their entire suitability. That 
locality had therefore been selected for the trial of 
the present year, and approved of by the Executive 
Committee. A large number of machines had al- 
ready been entered, amongst which were nearly all 
of importance in the country. Circulars, and pam- 
phlets containing the premium lists, entrance fees, 
and some of the leading Rules and Regulations, 
had been issued and widely circulated; the Trial 
had been extensively noticed and universally com- 
mended by the Press in all portions of the United 
States; the local officers, such as Chief and Assist- 
ant — and — . pnnnann ee 
appointed at Syracuse, and all necessary prelimina- 
» had been porn leted. . 


Mr. Hammatt Billings, of Boston, had furnished 


an appropriate design for the grand medals offered 
by the Society, which was now in the hands of the 
engraver, and electrotypes would be ready to send 
to the principal papers in the course of a few days. 


Col. Johnson stated that he just returned from 
Western New York, and was of the opinion that 
the trial could not be undertaken before the 20th 
of July. 

It was then voted that the thanks of the Exec- 
utive Board be tended to Col, Johnson for the use 
of the rooms of the N. Y. State Society; and, 
there being no further business before the meeting, 
it was adjourned sine die. 

It will be seen by reference to the list of Judges, 
that they are chosen from the most influential gen- 
tlemen of each of the States directly interested in 
the use of the Harvest machines. From the na- 
tional character of the Society and the prepara- 
tions already completed for making the trial a 
thorough one, the result will be anxiously awaited 
by the 5 ey public. . 

Goy. King, who is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the United States Society, will en- 
deavor to be present and receive distinguished 
guests from other States. Agticultural discussions 
will be held in the city of Syracuse on each even- 
ing during the trial. 





RuraL Economy ror CortaGe FARMERS AND 
GARDENERS.—This is a little volume of some 300 
pages, published in London, and filled with valuable 
suggestions and instructions on all sorts of agricul- 
tural subjects. The views of our English neigh- 
bors are here given in a condensed form, and 
though, of course, our own wants may differ from 
theirs, the farmers of New England will here find 
that many things worth knowing are to be learned 
from our brothers at the other end of the Atlantic 
Telegraph. A. Williams & Co. have it at the low 
price of 25 cents. 


For the New England Farmer. 
THE JENNY LIND POTATO. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I saw in the Farmer of May 
2, a piece headed, “King Phillip, or Brown Corn. 


parts}The writer says, “The uncertainty of obtaining a 


crop of potatoes for a dozen years past excites the 
inquiry in my mind whether our labors could not 
be better disposed of than in attempting to raise a 
crop so liable to disappoint our expectations.” 

think it chsential 40 raise both corn and pota- 
toes. It is also essential to raise the best kinds; 
and as every farmer wishes to know the best kinds 
of potatoes to raise, I will write a few words in re- 
lation to the kind called “Jenny Lind,” which I be- 
lieve the best kind. First, this kind of potato 
yields abundantly; second, they grow to a good 
size, and if there are but a few in a hill, there will 
not be many small ones. 

Last year I saw some that were planted in a 
rich garden, that weighed two pounds each. The 
shape of this potato is long, larger at one end than 
the other, and a little flattened. The color of it is 
about half white and half red. Some contain more 
white than red, and some vice versa. They are 
not so early as some potatoes, but they will grow 
as long as any. Another quality is, they will not 
ae so soon as some kinds. 

potato has no strong taste to it, and I think 

it the most palatable potato raised. I would advise 

those of your readers who do not already raise this 

lato, to get the seed and try it. - There is no 
urt in trying. . MNS, 

Richmond, N. H., May 4, 1857. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
FARMERS’ BOYS. 

Farmers should remember that boys cannot 
work all the time, and yet feel smart and able to 
work. All work and no play, or no time to rest, 
makes them dull, and then they are called “lazy.” 
They must have days or parts of days to them- 
selves, and then they are ready to work when 
called upon. Besides this, let them have a piece 
of ground to plant for themselves; this gives them 
encouragement. Let them own a little stock of 
some kind; something to keep up their courage. 
Some farmers have an only son; upon him you 
must place dependence, and then you can depend 
upon him. Now, farmers, remember your sons and 
care for them. lL. 


ABOUT GOOD COWS. 


I notice in the May number of the monthly Far- 
mer a communication over the signature of “South 
Reading,” giving a statement of the milking quali- 
ties of his cow, and profit on the same, from which it 
appears that a farmer, keeping ten such cows, 
would realize therefrom a net profit of fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six dollars per annum, aside from 
the profit from the articles raised for their keeping 
at the price reckoned by your correspondent. It is 
calculated that two acres of land, in q tolerable 
state of cultivation, is ample for the nm of one 
cow; so that twenty acres only would be requisite 
for the ten. Now what farmer cannot keep this 
number of acres in such condition with ten cows, 
and a complement of hogs to furnish dressing for 





the same, when he can realize, from the cows alone, 
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the handsome profit of $1,426, besides what he 
would make on bis pork at 13 cts. per Ib, by the 
“whole hog.” And what need of our young farm- 
ers going West when such results can be obtained 
at home ? © 


Having been desirous for some time of obtain- 
ing a good cow, (as I cannot afford to keep a poor 
one,) will you do me the favor to ask “South Read- 
ing” to name a price for the cow which is the sub- 
ject of this statement? and if within my means, I 
will purchase her; believing when I get her here, 
that there is not another cow in Bristol — 
that will give an average of 12 7-12 quarts of mi 
per day for 365 consecutive days. 


Fairhaven, May, 1857. F. SToDDARD. 


MALADY AMONG HOGS. 


Can you give your readers any information as to 
the fatal malady prevailing among the hogs? Since 
the 1st of March, full three-fourths of our stock on 
the town farm have sickened and died—and this with- 
out remedy; the same thing has happened in other 
places, One town has lost forty-three. I mention 
this because I have considered the hog and his la- 
bors the best feature in conducting the farm. By 
their aid, several hundred loads of manure havé 
been annually prepared, which has contributed 
most essentially to the age of grass, corn, vee 
and vegetables which they have realized. Noth- 
ing helps out the accounts of a poor farmer so 
much as a well-regulated pig-pen. 

May 25, 1857. SouTtH DANVERS. 


REMARKS.—We are not much surprised that 


Western hogs driven here sicken and die. They are 
driven a long distance in all weather, often heated 
through a long day’s travel, and then exposed 
through a cold night, perhaps a stormy one, and 


only half fed. In this way they contract colds 
which often end in consumption and death. Or, if 
they survive, it requires months to get them ina 
condition to grow rapidly. They are of course, un- 
profitable. We must raise more among ourselves, 
as it can be done profitably. Losses like those 
mentioned by our attentive correspondent have 
been numerous all about us, but are confined most- 
ly to Western hogs. Were your hogs of home 
production ? 

We are not acquainted with the malady which is 
sweeping them off in such large numbers. 

WHAT PAINT IS BEST? 


What is the cheapest and most durable white 
paint for painting a fence or house? Is there not 
something cheaper than the white lead paint? I 
hope some kind friend will inform me through 
your columns, and oblige N. P. 

South Londonderry, Vt., 1857. 


A SWALLOW STORY. 


I saw yesterday taken from one chimney in this 
town, seven hundred and fifty-three chimney swal- 
lows ; all but about fifty were dead. It was at the 
farm-house owned by John P. Tarbell, Esq., of 
Boston. LeMveL L, LakIN, 

East Pepperell, May 22, 1857. 


ONION SEED. 

The cultivators of Danvers and vicinity would 
answer to the inquiries from Illinois, as to “what 
sort of onion seed would do for fall crops, and in 
what way they would require to be sowed ?” that 
the silver skin onion is the variety most generall 

wn hereabouts; and that, after the land is fully 
fertilized, fined, and made free from all obstruc- 
tions, the seed pianted is sown by the aid of a ma- 
chine constructed for the purpose, in rows fourteen 
inches apart. It is better to deposite too much, 
than too little seed—because the surplus plants can 
be easily thinned, when young—but the vacancies 
in rows cannot be supplied—and the onion does 
not admit of being transplanted when young. Any 
disturbance of the delicate fibres of the onion o 
erates as a sericus injury to the maturing of the 
crop. Care therefore should be taken, that weeds 
dq not grow so large as to disturb these fibres by 
their removal, No plant suffers more by negli- 
gence than the onion. Most of the experienced 
cultivators in this vicinity raise their own seed, tak- 
ing care to set out for this — plants of the 
form and dimension they wish to raise. Great im- 
provements in this way have been made by the 
most successful cultivators—by none more than the 
Messrs. Wilsons, Buxtons and Bushbys, and in the 
neighboring town of Marblehead, by Messrs. 
Stone and Ware. 

The season for planting is now past—so that I 
cannot say where seed can be obtained ; but I have 
always found it easy to obtain good seed, by apply- 
ing to any of these men, They are men of hum- 
ble ee indefatigable industry and entire 
reliability. >. 

South Danvers, May 18, 1857. 


FOOD FOR PIGS. 


Can pigs be made to grow well when but a little 
milk can be spared for them, after they are seven 
weeks old? If so, I should like to know what is 
the best kind of food for them. 

A friend of mine has a sow which lost her appe- 
tite six weeks ago, and has eaten but little since 
then; what will restore her former appetite ? 

May 20, 1857. READER. 


BOOKS ON FRUIT CULTURE, 

Can you give me a little information through the 
Farmer in regard to the best work or works on 
fruit culture? and oblige LyMan CHAMBERLAIN. 

REMARKS.—Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America ; The Fruit Garden, by P. Barry; Ameri- 
can Fruit Grower’s Guide, by Elliot; Cole’s Fruit 
Book, &c., are good. 





For the New England Farmer. 
KEEP WATERING-POTS PAINTED. 


Thirty-one years ago, a second hand watering- 


- | pot was purchased at auction, and is still in fair con- 


dition, though it has been exposed without shelter 
to all the demands that the elements could me § 
against it. But, though never sheltered, it has al- 
ways been well protected inside and out, by a coat- 
ing of paint. Don’t forget that almost all our tin 
ware is rusted out, not worn out. Examine the tin 





pans and sheets used in the stove ovens, perhaps 
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in daily use, yet comparatively how slowly they 
wear, simply because the heat to which they are 
exposed, removes all moisture before it can oxide 
or rust them. For this end, a coating of lead paint 
is as efficient as heat; but as the carbonate of lead 
which enters into all paints is poisonous, don’t ap- 
ply itto the inside of any vessel used to contain ar- 
ticles for eating or drinking. Paint on tin dries 
very slowly, but will beara great deal of wear when 
dried. G. 





SANDY LAND---AMALGAMATION. 


Any soil which is found upon analysis to contain 
more than eighty parts in a hundred of silex, is de- 
nominated sandy land. Soils so constituted are 
rarely found to be productive, unless improved by 
amalgamation, or mixture. Rye and buckwheat 
are the only grains which can be cultivated on them 
with any degree of success, in their natural state, 
and even these are not by any means sure of pro- 
ducing a remunerating crop, except in favorable 
seasons. Potatoes sometimes do well on this kind 
of soil, provided it be liberally manured ; the tu- 
bers grown on it are generally of an excellent qual- 
ity, dry and mealy, and much superior for table use 
to those produce on heavier and more affluent soil. 

By allowing such land a period of repose, or lay- 
ing it down to perennial pasture—which admits of 
the accumulation of humus—it rapidly recovers, 
and on being again subjected to tillage, will pro- 
duce one or two excellent crops of rye, buckwheat, 
or potatoes, without the stimulation of manurial 
applications. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that all arena- 
ceous or sandy soils lose, at least, one part in a hun- 
dred of their positive value, for productive purpos- 
es, by the increase of a hundredth part in the pro- 
portion of silicious matter. When the soil is so 
light as to be blown by the winds, it possesses but 
a mere negative value, and can only be reclaimed 
and rendered suitable for cultivation by an admix- 
ture of argillaceous or clayey matter. 

In many sandy soils, beside the pure native silex, 
we find other matters, such, for instance, as carbo- 
nate of lime. This usually manifests itself in the 
form of calcareous sand—sand containing a portion 
of lime—which is far less insoluble than the silici- 
ous, and exerts, in all cases, an invigorating and 
healthful influence, both upon the soil and crops. 

OF the fifty-three varieties of soil produced by 
the artificial combination of elements, experiment- 
ed on by Tillet, that which appeared to be most 
congenial to the cereals, was composed of three- 
eighths potter’s clay, one-half shell or fossil marl, 
and one-eighth of silex, or common sand. 

Where a soil is found to contain a too profuse 
quantity or per centum of silex—a fact easily ascer- 
tained by visua! inspection without the assistance 
of chemical tests, the remedy is to be found in 
amalgamation, or mixing with it a sufficient quan- 


tity of good clay, to bring it to the required con- 
sistence. 

All sandy soils when ameliorated in this way, are 
found to possess a high value, and as they lose their 
original character, become permanently productive 
and rich in proportion to the thoroughness or com- 
pleteness with which the modification of texture 
and character is effected. 

Sandy lands, thus improved, produce Indian corn, 
and the several kinds of grain, more bountifully, 
oftentimes, than some of the best conditioned natural 
soils; they are also excellent for pasturage. For 
cfrrots, beets, swedes, mangels, and parsnips, they 
are among the best lands we have. They will pro- 
duce fine crops of grass for two or three years, but 
will not continue them like the clayey loam soils, or 
soils of a granite formation. 

The expense in effecting this change is consider- 
able, but when the improvement is effected, it is a 
permanent one. We know of some examples of 
the kind which continue to give great satisfaction. 





PURE AIR AND SLEEP. 


Dr. Arnott, in his Physics, states that canary birds 
suspended near the top of a curtained bedstead 
where persons are sleeping, will generally be found 
dead in the morning from the effects of carbonic 
acid gas, generated in respiration. He set forth 
this as a fact, to show the necessity of breathing 
pure air in sleeping apartments, and a sweeping ar- 
gument against the old-fashioned, tte 
bedsteads. A healthy man respires about twenty 
times in a minute, and inhales in that period about 
seven hundred cubic inches of air; this he exhales 
again in the form of carbonic acid gas and weter, 
which vitiates the atmosphere. Three and one- 
half per cent. of carbonic acid gas in the air ren- 
ders it unfit for the support of life; this shows how 
necessary it is to provide a supply of pure air for 
the support of respiration. 

There are also certain facts which go to prove 
that more danger exists—that there is a greater 
proneness to disease—during sleep than in the 
waking state. In Turkey and Hindostan, if a per- 
son falls asleep in the neighborhood of a poppy’ 
field, over which the wind is blowing towards him, 
he is liable to “sleep the sleep which knows no wak- 
ing.” ‘The peasants of Italy who fall asleep in the. 
neighborhood of the Pontine marshes are invaria- 
bly smitten with fever. Even travellers who pass 
the night in the Campagna du Roma inevitably be- 
come more or less ted with the noxious air, 
while those who pass through without stopping es- 
cape the marsh fever. Those who have travelled 
in tropical climes, and who have been attacked with 
bilious fevers, uniformly ascribe the cause of their 
sufferings to night exposure in the open air. 

An English traveller in Abyssynia has asserted 
that he could live*in health in that sickly climate, 
by a proper selection of the situation where he 
slept every night. There is abundant evidence, it 
would appear, which goes to prove that by proper 
attention to the place where, and the circumstances 
under which persons sleep, many diseases may be 





avoided.—Scientific American. 
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MOWING MACHINES. 


The time is near at hand when the value of these 
implements of farming is to be thoroughly tested. 
Thus far, the impression has been decidedly in their 
favor. We have heard of no one who has tried 
their use, who has not thought them among the 
best labor-saving operations about the farm. 

Some object to the large expense in the first 
instance, as being disproportionate to the benefit 
to be derived. Wherever there is one hundred 
acres of grass to be cut, the saving in one season 
would more than pay fora machine. There are 
few hay-growing neighborhoods, where there can- 
not be found farmers enough to become joint own- 
ers of a machine, taking their chance to have it 
when their turn comes, Perhaps the best way 
would be for one to procure a machine and a team 
to move it; and then do the work for himself and 
others. .Manny’s machine we have known to op- 
erate well, and Heath’s, we are assured, may be ex- 
pected to do better. 





HOG CHOLERA. 


The following facts and suggestions in regard to 
this prevalent disease, from the Edinburg (Johnson 
county, Ia.) Local News, are worthy of attention. 
They point the attention of farmers and stock rais- 
ers to another cause than that ordinarily assumed 
to exist in such cases. Instead of “cholera,” it ap- 

ars from the statements of the Local News to 

“hog consumption.” 

“A new supply of some fifteen hundred hogs 
were put into the inclosure ready to supply the 
pens, at the still-house in this place, last week, and 
were soon attacked with what was supposed to be 
the disease called ‘hog cholera,’ since which time 
they have been dying at the rate of fifty or sixty 
per day. The first symptom noticeable is a slight 
cough, which is soon followed by a drooping stiff ap- 
pearance ; the nose and lips, and sometimes the jaws 
and ears, turn blue, and swell up, and finally purg- 
ing, and sometimes vomiting, follows, and death en- 
sues speedily. Hogs, in every stage of the disease, 
have been killed and examined for the purpose of 
ascertaining the nature of the disease, and the re- 
sult establishes the fact beyond scruple, that the 
disease here is inflammation of the lungs, those in 
the first stages showing a congested condition in a 
— of the lungs, while those further advanced 

da more extensive engorgement, and in the last 
stages of the disease the lungs were dark, dry, and 
solid, with some ulceration of the lungs and throat. 
The stomach and intestines show no signs of dis- 
ease. 

“If this be the disease bearing the name of ‘hog 
cholera,’ it is a misnomer, and should be no longer 
allowed to mislead in administering remedies.— 
The most of the remedies administered have no 
doubt been injurious, and hastened the disease to a 
fatal end. 

“Is not the exciting cause of the disease, in this 
instance, at least, the too sudden change in the con- 
dition and food of the hogs? These hogs were 
taken from the woods or the fields, and driven sev- 
eral days, and great numbers put together in a 





small inclosure, and fed with corn and slops.— 
Would not the exposure and fatigue, followed im- 
mediately by a more stimulating feed than the hogs 
had been accustomed to, be likely to produce the 
disease we have in this case ? 

“The hogs in the pens have had no symptoms of 
the disease.” 





il 


A FIRST RATE PUMP. 


The pump, a representation of which we give 
above, is adapted to be used as a common pump, 
and also as a force-pump, when occasion requires. 
The value of a good pump on a farm, cannot be 
exaggerated, and one which combines the many 
qualities which the one here shown claims to pos- 
sess, must be invaluable. The action of the com- 
mon pump is too well understood to need any ex- 
planation, and our engraving gives the appearance 
of this patent so well that any description is unnec- 
essary. In using the pump, when only the ordi- 
nary purposes are to be answered, the nut on the 
top of the air-chamber is loosened. For a force- 
pump, the nut must be screwed down tight. 

The pump is for sale at the several agricultural 
warehouses in this city. 





STEAM PLOWING.—It is stated in recent English 


journals, says the Traveller, that a locomotive 


steam plow has been successfully used in England, 
where it has thus far plowed eight acres a day. Si- 
multaneously with this English invention, we learn 
that a steam plow has been used with good success 
at Francisville, Indiana. The Lafayette, Indiana, 
Courier says a number of plows are moved at the 
same time, by the invention, opening the soil to 
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the depth of eight or ten inches, so that two men 
can plant twenty acres in a day. The Newark, 
Ohio, American says that the machine works in 
that city are manufacturing a steam plow for a 
Mrs. Spencer, of Virginia, to cost $2000 when 
completed. Mr. Bronson Murray, of Illinois, has 
offered a reward of $50,000 for the best practical 
steam plow. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LOST FERTILIZERS. 


I have often been surprised at the want of com- 
mon forethought evinced by otherwise intelligent 
men, in destroying materials adapted to fertilize the 
soil. In passing the residence, the other day, of a 
friend who prides himself or being quite an’ ama- 
teur at farming, or rather gardening, I saw him 
busily engaged in raking together the corn-stalks, 
potato-vines, and other litter of the previous year’s 
crops, in order to burn them! A beautiful, clean 
looking garden he was going to have ; and besides, 
the ashes were so beneficial to the land! NowI 
do not question the value of ashes on many soils, 
but I undertake to say that the litter thus made to 
ashes, if spaded deep into the soil, would be, at least, 
a hundred to one more valuable. And more es- 
pecially is such a process grateful to a heavy, clayey 
soil, such as my friend was thus engaged in de- 
spoiling of its cheapest fertilizer, while he was pay- 
ing six dollars per cord for stable manure! 

A portion of my own garden is of the same heavy, 
clayey soil; and, after draining it, I have made a 
practice of spading into it all the vegetable litter I 
could readily procure, including even small brush 
and shavings. These things produce vegetable 
mould, and they make the land light, while but a 
very small addition of stable manure suffices to pro- 
duce very heavy crops. I should almost as soon 
think of burning up my fences in order to produce 
ashes for my land, as of burning up my garden litter 
for the same purpose. Very few of the vegetables 
usually grown in gardens are fastidious with respect 
to the food they derive from the soil. Almost 
any thing that will produce vegetable mould, or 
fermentation, or ammonia, will form soluble mat- 
ter to be taken up into the growth of plants. 

Another case of neglected fertilization recently 
came under my observation. I was looking overa 
small farm not fifteen miles from Boston, which 
consisted mainly of a hard, gravelly soil, and looked 
as though the grasshoppers’ born upon it might 
seiandilly shed tears over their destiny. The pas- 
ture was little else than moss, and the mowing land 
exhibited little tufts of herdsgrass, indicating the 
presence of some form of iron in the soil, and the 
need of some fertilizer, beyond the small quantity of 
stable manure which the owner was able to expend 
upon it. That owner looked the picture of discour- 
agement; and yet, on one corner of the farm were 
four or five acres of the very best muck swamp, pro- 
ducing little except alders, and yet containing the 
very material best adapted for making the farm as 
fertile as need be. A load of muck upon a gravelly 
soil is often more permanently useful than a load 
of the best stable manure ; and yet there ere thou- 
sands of acres of muck in Massachusetts lying un- 
touched year after year. It seems as though Prov- 
idence had scattered these muck-swamps over the 


country on purpose to rejuvenate our worn-out soils, 
but as yet, only a small portion of our farmers 
have learned to appreciate these fertilizing depos- 
its. “O, muck is toocold for my land!” exclaimes 
the farmer, who don’t believe that anything can be 
done — in the old way. The idea that muck 
is too cold has caused many a New England farmer 
to stumble ; but if any one of your numerous read- 
ers ever tried the use of muck as a fertilizer, and 
repented of it, let that man come forward. As 
~ Oe says, “If any, speak, for him have I offend- 
ed. 


E. Cc. P. 
Somerville, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer, 
THE OAK PRUNER. 


This insect, which formerly confined its rav 
to the white and some other species of ah, bas 
within a few years commenced its depredations on 
the apple tree, and threatens to become as formid- 
able an enemy as the borer, which works at the 
roots. The eggs are laid on the branches in July, 
by a brown beetle; the grubs which they produce 
eat their way to the pith and form a burrow several 
inches in length. After attaining their growth in 
the autumn, they divide the branch at the lower 
end of the burrow, by cuttin ony the wood, leay- 
ing the bark untouched; they then retire back- 
wards and the branch is broken by the wind, and 
they fall to the ground. 

In an orchard where I was at work recently, 
twenty branches, from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter, were counted on a middle-sized tree 
which had been severed in this manner; many 
were noticed on others, and none had escaped their 
ravages. Should this insect continue to increase 
in the same ratio that it has since first noticed on 
the apple tree, it will become a serious impediment 
to the growth of trees as well as fruit. Itis recom- 
mended to gather the branches as they fall and 
burn them and thereby destroy the grub. A minute 
account of the oak-pruner may be found in the trea- 
tise on insects by Dr. Harris, and it is presumed 
that which attacks the apple tree is the same or 
one of similar habits and transformations. 

O. V. HILLs, 





TRAINING A BaLKky Horse.—In India, where a 
horse becomes stubborn and refuses to move, in- 
stead of whipping him, as is our custom, or setting 
fire to straw under the belly, as practised in Eng- 
land, a rope is attached to Lis fore leg, and one or 
two persons go ahead and pull at the rope. It is 
said this starts the most refractory horse. The 
Michigan Farmer says a horse became balky in 
Detroit a short time since, and neither whipping 
nor coaxing could make him stir. A rope was fas- 
tened around his neck, and he was dragged a short 
distance by another team, but this did not effect a 
cure. The rope was then taken from his neck, 
passed between his legs, and fastened firmly to his 
tail. In this manner he was dragged a short dis- 
tance, and when the rope was taken off, the hith- 
erto unruly animal was perfectly obedient to the 
will of his master. We have seen this method 
tried, with similar results.— Farmer and Mechanic. 





«> A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 
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For the New England Forme... 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Makawao, Maui, Feb. 11, 1857. 

Epirors FARMER:—I am sorry that nothing 
has been sent you from the islands the last twelve 
months, Why I have not written, let me explain. 
Some time ago I requested a friend and former 
neighbor of mine, who takes your weekly papers to 
supply my place as your correspondent. I did this 
because I ‘have scarcely time to fulfil my engage- 
ments with my patrons and friends to whom I am 
under oo obligations, and because my neighbor 
is much more of a farmer than I ever pretended to 
be. He is the son of a practical farmer of your 
State, and was himself brought up to that business. 
He has a taste for horticulture, floriculture and ar- 
boriculture ; and this is so well known, that when 
a new plant or seed is left at Honolulu by some 
stranger, to be reared or planted, it is frequently 
sent up to Mr. Bailey with a note saying, “you are 
the man to take care of this seed or plant, and save 
it to the islands.” He has many rare plants, flowers 
and fruits. I therefore felt happy in the prospect of 
seeing something from his pen in the Farmer. But 
being at his house not long since, and seeing your 
weekly issue on his table, I asked him if he had 
written the Editor, as I had requested, and to my 
sorrow I learned that hehad not. Since that time 
he has developed a state of mind which forbids, I 
think, all hope of his writing for any periodical. I 
therefore hasten to prepare something for you at 
once, and if spared, will continue to aid you as I am 
able. Let me say I regularly receive your month- 
ly agricultural journal, for which I am much 
obliged. Whether you can afford, in justice to 
yourselves, to send it to an Hawaiian pastor who 
advocates the cause of agriculture, you best know. 
I mention it because you once requested me to in- 
form you, “how you could occasionally send me 
such books and periodicals as you might think 
would be useful and interesting to me, in my exten- 
sive field of practice and observation,” (see month] 
Farmer, vol. V., p. 313.) I wrote you giving je 
information, but my letter may not have reached 
you. Nothing of the book kind have I received, 
the monthly Farmer excepted. 

My last communication was dated March 20, 
1855. We were then sowing wheat. Some 1200 
acres were sown in this neighborhood, the last of 
it being sown as late as May Ist. The season proved 
a favorable one for harvesting and securing the 
crop, but we were disappointed in the yield, it be- 
ing considerably less than it had been the previous 
years; no reason for the decrease was apparent. 
At the agricultural meeting in June of that year, 
the committee on grains made the following award ; 
“For sample No, 42, best erop of wheat, not less 
than two acres, $15, or a cup.” They then add: 
“This sample, your committee are informed, was 
raised by a native named Kekaha, a member of the 
auxiliary society on East Maui at Makawao, and 
was from a field of 50 acres, producing about 23 
bushels per acre.” Another premium was awarded 
at that meeting to M. M. Gower, Esq., of this 
place, for the best quality of wheat, of $10, or a 
cup. I may as well add in this connection that a 
premium of $5 was awarded to John J. Gower for 
the best peaches; to the East Maui plantation, 
$15, ora goblet, for the best 100 lbs. of sugar. i 
have no disposition to compete for a premium, now 





that my neighbors are doing so; my chief object 
in sowing wheat from the first, being to induce our 
people to go into the business. Nor do many of 
my neighbors as yet compete for premiums, as the 
distance to Honolulu, where the meetings of the 
society are uniformly held, is 70 miles, and being 
on another island, no successful competition can be 
thought of, except in a few things. Our wheat, in 
1855, we sold at about $1 per bushel. The flour 
proved to be of so good a quality that the credit of 
the mill and wheat also, both of which had fallen in 
public estimation, rose gradually, and is now, I 
think, established. It is no longer a question wheth- 
er good wheat can be raised on Maui or excellent 
flour manufactured at Honolulu. This isa great 
gain, for which I am thankful. 

But the mill company of which I think I have 
told you something, “The Hawaiian Steam Flour- 
ing Company” of 1853-4, is no more. The pur- 
chase of the crop of wheat of 1854, of which the 
flour manufactured by them proved to be of so in- 
ferior a quality as nearly to ruin the credit of our 
wheat, actually destroyed the company. All con- 
nected with the enterprise suffered severely, and 
some individuals were nearly ruined in their pecu- 
niary interests. A sad blow this proved to be to 
agricultural enterprise, and for a season, our hopes 
of the success of wheat growing, or rather, wheat 
disposing, seemed dark. Another company, how- 
ever, was soon ae embracing nearly all the 
monied men in Honolulu. The new company im- 
prove on the mistakes of the old one, and as the 
wheat has been excellent since they commenced 
their operations, they are doing well, and will, I 
hope, succeed, 

dn 1856 the wheat-growers had new trials to en- 
counter. The winter of 1855-6 was a dry one, 
From December to March the rains were slight. 
Expecting a change, little was done in January, 
and much that was sown in February was lost by 
the drought and the cut-worm; some sowed three 
times, and but for our March rains there would 
have been little or no wheat raised on the Island. 
As it was, the crop was light, but the grain of an 
excellent quality. My 5 gj Kekaha took an- 
other premium of $15. John J. Gower, Esq., had 
one or more premiums for beans. The East Maui 
plantation took the premium again for the best su- 
gar, and the Brewer plantation, also in my neigh- 
borhood, obtained the premium for the best syrup. 
Our wheat sold for $1, i. ¢., the Hawaiian wheat, 
which has not been changed since its introduction, 
nearly twenty years ago. A few hundred bushels of 
Californian wheat were raised this year in my neigh- 
borhood. Most of this was sold for $1,10; the re- 
mainder is reserved for seed. 

In December last I had the following items from 
Honolulu, which I will give you. “Flour appears 
to be in great demand. The mill company have 
sold all they can make for a month. It is quoted 
at $12 per barrel, but we Honolulu folks have to 
pay $14, and they do not care about selling much 
at that rate, as they have large orders to fill. It is 
to be hoped that there will be a large supply of 
wheat next year. Some Haxall flour which came 
in the ‘Messenger Bird’ is quoted at $18.” Quite 
recently we hear that the price of flour has risen, 
and I shall not be surprised if it reaches $25 before 
harvest. 

Some six months 


purchased a 
cargo of wheat from 
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or less. I think this stood them in from 75 to 80 
cts., and they will realize a handsome profit on this 
purchase. They mix it with Hawaiian flour, and thus 
obtain a good article. A portion of this wheat is 
being sown as an experiment. 
Thus I have brought things up, so far as wheat 
prowing is concerned, to the close of harvest 1856. 
f you take an interest in our affairs, I will try to 
keep you posted up more promptly hereafter, than 
I have done the last two years. You may recollect 
what I wrote you in March, 1855, respecting my 
avocation as a pastor of a Hawaiian church at Ma- 
kawao. I have also a small congregation of for- 
' eigners, to whom I preach once on the Sabbath in 
English, in my own house. So that I have much 
labor and responsibility on my head, heart and 
hands. Still Ves not inclined to excuse myself 
from devoting a portion of my time to the noble 
employment of agriculture. I may be able to do 
more as a pastor and teacher than I could do were I 
to confine myself to my study and labors of the 
parish. I do not think any one, be his qualifica- 
tions whatever they may, can “endure hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” without a good 
deal of vigorous, manly exercise. To this arrange- 
ment I cheerfully submit. I find too that I must 
bear the sobriquet of missionary farmer; so I 
may as well merit it, seeing it is both honorable 
and useful. Near the commencement of 1856, I 
- had a pleasant visit from the Rev. John Sessions, 
of Albany, N. Y., who was spending a few weeks 
with his daughter at Lahaina. In my boyhood 
had known him as the room-mate of a brother of 


mine, when they were fitting for college. He spent 
several days with me in my parlor and study, and 
in walking over my farm, a portion of which was 


then being plowed for wheat. In my pleasant in- 
tercourse with him, I gave him a history of my 
residence at the islands, my experiment of seeking 
@ support from the people, and my efforts to intro- 
duce wheat-growing among them. Just before 
leaving the islands, he wrote me from Lahaina, re- 
ferring to his late visit, and saying, among other 
things, “you have set the example of ee 
on the people and yourself for support, and 

doubt not the Lord will carry you through. Ger- 
ritt Smith calls Beriah the farmer president; I 
think you may be called, in no invidious sense, the 
farmer missionary, and I rejoice that your intro- 
duction of wheat culture is proving so successful.” 
Let me do all things with the desire of glorifying 
’ God and benefiting the people. Thus far I have 
realized little or nothing in a pecuniary point. I 
did not engage in the business for the sake of gain, 
but with the hope of aiding the people in acquiring 
homes, building better houses, and providing them- 
selves with more of the comforts of life. Instead 
of sending my wheat to market this winter, I have 
reserved every bushel of it for seed, and am loan- 
ing it to such of my people as cannot elsewhere 
procure it. Let me tell you of the arrangement in- 
to which I entered with my people relative to 
wheat-growing the present year. As the time for 
preparing the ground after the last harvest ap- 
proached, I laid the subject of wheat culture before 
them on one of my week-day meetings; there be- 
ing @ great scarcity of help, I asked them “what I 
should do?” Some six or eight of them volun- 
teered to plow and sow the land, and they soon 
took hold of the work. They plowed about 40 
acres at once and let it remain fora while, as it 





seemed best that it should, that the grass and 
weeds might die out. After laying awhile’ thus, 
the harrow was used, and when soon after we had 
copious rains, the wheat scattered at the last har- 
vest sprang up, and some 30 acres of the 40 prove 
to be so well seeded that we judge it best to let it 
remain. About 70 or 75 acres these individuals 
have plowed, and they have sown the greater part. 
The self-seeaed acres are beautiful in appearance— 
wheat as high as one’s waist; the sown is mostly 
up, but it is too early to speak of its promise. 

I think all of 2000 acres in this neighborhood 
have been prepared for wheat, and much the 
greater part of it is sown. Iam sorry to say that 
our old enemy, the cut-worm, and the caterpillar 
are busy in some of our fields. The caterpillar does 
the most mischief thus far this season, though 
there is time enough for the cut-worm to work. I 
nae to write you again, ere long, if spared, and 
will tell you of the growth and the harvesting of our 
grain. Some oats and perhaps barley have been 
sown ; we are too early yet for corn, beans and gar- 
den vegetables, though our lands are prepared, 
and we shall soon commit the precious seed to the 
earth. Of the result I will speak, if spared. 

_—_ in January, at a meeting of the Makawao 
Agricultural Society, we listened to a very sensible 
address from a Hawaiian member. His subject 
was “Hawaiian agriculture as practised by their 
ancestors, compared with agriculture as practised 
at the present time.” “Agriculture on the islands,” 
he remarked, “was no new business; on the con- 
trary, the ancestors of the present race of Hawai- 
ians cultivated a great deal of land; indeed, agri- 
culture as then understood in that time of heathen- 
ish darkness, was more industriously prosecuted 
than it is now, though this is a time of gospel light. 
True, the agriculture of their ancestors was con- 
fined to narrow limits, wheat, coffee and other for- 
eign products, not having been introduced; but 
such products as were indigenous to the island were 
raised in so great abundance that few people were 
hungry.” In inquiring as to the cause of decreas- 
ing energy in cultivating the earth,” he says, “our 
ai'cestors were compelled by their chiefs to work 
in their kalo patches and potato fields, to multiply: 
the means of sustenance, and becoming accustomed 
to hard labor, it became a kind of second nature. 
Hence he had particularly observed that aged men 
who still survive, are much more skilful and effec- 
tive in the kalo patch than young men.” This, I 
have myself observed. Indeed, the rising genera- 
tion are becoming unskilful in nearly every Hawai- 
ian occupation, as the managing of canoes, fishing, 
making of nets, building of houses, &c. Our young 
Hawaiian friend did not hesitate to say that indo- 
lence, genuine laziness, was the principal cause of 
the decrease of agriculture among us at the islands 
—that this was an enemy more to be dreaded than 
the pelua, cut-worm, and the caterpillar, kepoko, or 
the cattle of foreigners. The man who refuses to 
work from sheer indolence is no better than he 
who has no arms; true, he might work if he would, 
but will not, and thus he renders abortive the gift 
of God to him, of arms, which hang uselessly by 
his side. So far as useful action is concerned, he 
might as well be destitute of those members of the 

y- Think it not a hardship that you must toil 
for a living; at first, it may seem thus, but to those 
who become accustomed to toil, it becomes an ab- 
solute pleasure—a source of rich enjoyment. Their 
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hours of rest are doubly precious, while the whole 
time of the indolent man hangs heavily on his 
hands, In my time I have seen a full-grown man 
with vigorous limbs, playing cards while the sun 


was ascending the heavens; or idly watching the 
women while weaving a lei or ornament for the 


neck ; or listening to some love-yarn which they 
were spinning for his diversion; such a man, I re- 
gard with the highest contempt. Let us then 


unite to wipe off the disgrace which thus attaches 
to the Hawaiian name; unite in efforts to make 
these, our beautiful islands, all that God would 
have them to be, and thus promote our own high- 


est interests and the good of the kingdom. 


It is to me a matter of interest that so many of 
our people are waking up to the shame and — 
an 
sleeping, and to the importance of cultivating the 
soil, and thus developing the resources of the 
reat things for them, 
e lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places; yea, I have got a goodly 


edness of spending their time in lounging 


islands. God hath done 
and well may they say, “T 


h 


heritage.” If spared, I propose to tell you in my 


next, something more of the climate, soil, scenery, 
lace and vicinity, with 

some description of our noble mountain, Kahalea- 
kala. So sweet a spot of earth I have never trod- 
It only needs that we 
do our part, and it wi!l be the garden of the Sand- 
Just now, 
rden, on which I am looking from my study- 
low with roses, marigolds, 
§ other flowers, while the 
peach trees are nearly bending with flowers and 
young fruit. We have also the orange, citron, the 
fig, Turkish and common, the quince, both sour 
and sweet, the custard, the pine apple, and the cof- 


productions, &c., of this 


den as this same Makawao. 


wich Islands, not to say of the Pacific. 
our 
window, is all on a 

pinks, floraponda an 


ee. 
The Royal Hawaiian As 
porting fruit trees, in smal 


all, both natives and foreigners. 


Of the state of things at the other islands of the 
group I have nothing particularly interesting to 
communicate. I learn from one recently residing 
ressure is less tight 
in this matter came 
slow, and this method is, I think, better, much bet- 


in Honolulu, that the mone 
there than it has been. Relief 
ter, than that of sudden and unexpected gains from 
speculation. I hope the mercantile portion of the 
community will be satisfied with this arrangement 
of Divine Providence. Of the passion to become 
speedily rich, which has been the ruin of many 
among us, I have often spoken in my communica- 
tions to you. Judging from what I know of human 
nature, 1 have no reason to doubt that it has a 
place still in the bosom of most foreigners among 
us at the islands; but I think it exists as a latent 
fire, there being nothing on which it can at present 
feed ; some new speculation would doubtless cause 
it to blaze, just as the addition of dry fuel to the 
smouldering fire causes a conflagration. As to the 
interests of agriculture on the other islands, I have 
many fears that they are treated with marked ne- 
glect. On Kauai, the two sugar plantations con- 
tinue to secure the attention of their owners, though 


ricultural Society is im- 
quantities, from Califor- 
nia and Oregon. This will be a great blessing to 
us all, I trust. In a few years, by the blessing of 
God on honest and persevering labors in this line, 
the islands will grow much fruit. This will greatly 
increase the comforts of life and the cheapness of 
living, besides contributing much to the healthof 


only one of the two makes profitable returns. 
One coffee plantation on that island is worked to 
advantage, and I hear that the sweet potato fora 
year or two was considerably cultivated, Some two 
or more tebacco plantations and manufactories may 
be seen on Oahu and Kauai; but the article thus 
produced is of no possible use to any mortal liv- 
ing, and a great curse to Hawaiians. It is m 
prayer that the growers and manufacturers of this 
filthy and hurtful narcotic may not succeed ; this 
roduct curses the land, and what is worse, pol- 
- all who use it; an immense quantity of the 
weed is consumed among us, particularly in the 
shape of cigars. When will men be wise 
Did you hear that the young king, a few months 
ago, gave promise of taking hold of agriculture 
with a steady if not a strong hand? His example 
seemed to electrify the ple about him, and 
would have had a salutary influence on the nation. 
How it happened that his goodness was as “the 
morning cloud and as the early dew,” I cannot ex- 
actly say, though I have my suspicions that some 
of his friends from foreign lands, who much prefer 
pleasure to labor, dissuaded him from putting him- 
self in too close contact with “the rascally dirt.” 
At any rate, I have not for a long time heard of 
his Majesty’s farming. Since his marriage, he has 
little time, I conjecture, for such homely, old- 
fashioned work; for a long time dancing seemed 
to be the order of the night, not to say day; - 
though it would not be far pe the mark to say 
that no small share of the time, day and night, 
must have been absorbed in the work of prepara- 
tion for, and the recovering from the derangement 
and fatigue of, such nightly sports. Iam sorry 
to say that the king’s example in this matter has 
been exceedingly pernicicus. The aristocracy of 
Honolulu giving such a practical recommendation 
to the frivolity of dencing, has awakened the desire 
on the part of the lower orders in society, and 
dance-houses are opened thrice a week, in which 
Hawaiian girls and low and wicked foreigners have 
mingled, and wallowed in sin, to the great annoy- 
ance of all the friends of decency and order. Late 
developments of iniquity in high places have checked 
the course of things. But I do not hear of an in- 
creasing disposition to labor with the hands, and 
thus give tone to body and mind. We need as an 
auxiliary in the work of the Lord among us, an in- 
crease of industrious habits. I long to see a change 
in this respect; what I can I will do to brin 
about such a change. You will bid me God speed, 
I am:sure, in this good work. The Lord greatly 
bless you in your labors, I pray. 
Yours with high esteem, J. 8. GREEN. 
P. S.— March 3.—I am sorry to add that the 
caterpillar is making dreadful ravages among the 
wheat. It‘is thought that they have destroyed 
1000 acres, or one-half which was sown, and they 
are still at work. Let us read Habakkuk, 3: 17, 
18. 





CAUSE AND Errects OF Poor Mitx.—The milk 
of cows kept stabled, or where the phosphate of 
lime becomes exhausted, is putrid, am when exem- 
mined through a microscope, contains globules of 
corrupted matter, which is only eaten because gen- 
erally unknown to exist. The effects of it on in- 
fants and children who use it for daily food, is 
weakness, sickness and premature death. A child 





might as well be put to a nurse in the last stage of 
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consumption, as to be fed on such milk. So great 
has this evil become that in some cities, where cows 
are kept for life onslop, without access to the 
und, the sale of their milk has been prohibited 
&. law. But how great must have been the evil, 
how many thousand helpless infants must have 
been sent to an untimely grave, before the atten- 
tion of legislators was called to the subject! and 
the worst of all is, the helpless infant, who has 
neither power nor knowledge to choose, is the suf- 
ferer. A handful of bone meal, put into the food 
of each cow, two or three times a week, would par- 
tially remedy the evil.— Western Agriculturist. 





SEA-WEED. 

This is a valuable manure for almost any descrip- 
tion of soil, from the light sands to the heavy and 
viscid clays. No one who has experienced the bene- 
ficial results attending its application, will doubt its 
value, especially when applied as a top-dressing to 
lands in grass. The most proper season for remov- 
ing and spreading it, we are informed by those ac- 
customed to its use, is immediately after haying, or 
if it cannot be conveniently done at that time, the 
work may be deferred till after harvest. It is a 
judicious plan to mix this weed with loam or muck, 
forming it into a sort of compost. The mass should 
be frequently turned. If convenient, ashes, lime, 
plaster and clay may be added, depending consid- 
erably upon what kind of soil the mass is to be ap- 
plied to ; but it should not be permitted to decay in 
a heap by itself, as in this case the limited amount of 
fibrous or ligneous substance contained in the mass 
causes it to decompose almost “to nothing”—a 
slight residuum only being left after decomposition, 
and this of a very weak character, and not, perhaps, 
of sufficient value to warrant its application to the 
soil. 

Muscle shells, and the rich, unctuous and viscid 
sand abounding along the coasts, and on the shores 
of creeks, are other important and valuable elements 
of fertility, and when spread upon soils of every de- 
scription, produce highly beneficial results. This 
sand is composed principally of animal and vegeta- 
ble substances, intermixed with the exuvia of testa- 
ceous and crustaceous insects, saline particles, and 
an extremely fine sedimentary substance deposited 
by the waters of the ocean, together with carbonate 
and hydrate of lime, animal matter and earth. The 
intermixing of these several substances constitutes 
that highly efficient fertilizing mass denominated 
sea mud, or ‘*flats.” 

When a farmer can obtain a sufficiency of this 
article with which to dress his lands, he need not 
fear the failure of his crops for lack of manure. 
Sea weed, and sea mud, or “flats,” constitute an ex- 
cellent substitute for animal excrement and com- 
post, and almost supersede the necessity of the lat- 
ter, in ordinary husbandry. If the weeds and mud 
should be taken out after haying, and placed in the 
barn or compost yard, with common muck, mold, 





and vegetable matters of a succulent and perisha- 
ble character—or thrown into heaps with forest 
leaves, straw, weeds, &c., it would decompose, and 
by the next spring furnish un invigorating manure 
for every description of crop. 

There is abundant testimony of the value of sea- 
weed asa manure, in the books. Many years ago, the 
Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland charged 
an intelligent committee with the labor of investiga- 
ting its composition and value, and their reportis 
highly favorable. Dr. HOLLAND, in his “Survey of 
Cheshire,” says, “the ground thus manured not on- 
ly gives a larger produce of potatoes, but isin a 
state of excellent preparation for a succeeding crop 
of either wheat or barley.” In a work by the Rev. 
Purwip FALLeg, upon the island of Jersey, whence 
we obtain the famous Jersey cattle, he says that 
“Nature having denied us the benefit of chalk, lime 
and marle, has supplied us with what fully answers 
the end of them in husbandry—it is a sea-weed, 
but a weed more valuable to us than the choicest 
plant that grows in our gardens. * * * Being 
spread thin on the green turf, and afterwards bur- 
ried in furrows by the plow, it is incredible how, 
with its fat unctuous substance, it ameliorates the 
ground, imbibing itself into it, softening the clod, 
and keeping the root of the corn moist during the 
most parching heats of summer.” 

We are aware that our friends on the sea-shore 
who have access to this plant value it highly. We 
suggest whether it has not sufficient value to justify 
its being collected away from our immediate shores, 
and landed up the creeks, and in such places as to 
bring it into the vicinity of a large extent of farm- 
ing country. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FEEDING MOWING LOTS. 


A word in season, if properly heeded, may not 
be amiss on this subject. A practice, hitherto quite 
common among preity good farmers in many Da 
of New England, has been to feed their meadows 
as soon as the hay was off, and the “fields cleared” 
in autumn, and then as soon as the ground is half 
bare in spring, let the whole stock loose from their 
winter confinement to exercise in the open fields. 
From the time of this first “exercise,” the creatures 
are uneasy, and must be “left out” every day. Now, 
Mr. Editor, 1 wish you would call attention to the 
evils of this course, in some of your articles to the 
readers of: the Farmer. As I pass through the 
country during the present spring, I find the above- 
mentioned practice by no means obsolete. Many 
farms in this town, and in towns adjoining, are 
over-run with cattle, till the surface is trodden in- 
to all kinds of shape, i a smooth shape, and 
the young trees are bro or broken so that no 
art can heal them. 

Let any one who is accustomed to allow his cattle 
to run out in the spring, for cnce keep them in the 
barn or yard, and see if it does not pay. If we 
want a good crop of corn or oats, or any other 
grain, do we think it profitable to feed it for 
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six weeks after it is started? Why not as well 
feed our corn fields till the middle of June, as to 
feed our mowings till the middle of May? If 
we take offa crop of grass, why not let that suf- 
fice for the season, ol thus keep the meadows in 
better condition? Every week’s feeding in the 
spring, will lessen the amount of hay more than 
enough for two weeks in the hay crop, and especiale 
ly so if sheep are allowed to run upon the meadows. 
There is an additional reason which is not often 
thought of. The fences are not usually in order 
when the ground is first bare in the spring, and 
cattle roam at their pleasure from field to pasture, 
and back at pleasure over the half-down fences, 
and the habit thus formed is a likely to be fol- 
lowed up through the season. This alone is suffi- 
cient reason for the confinement of stock until the 
enough, and I 


feed is ample for their support. 
But some will say, I have not J 
have no water in my yard, &c. If you have not 
sufficient fodder for your stock, and never mean to 
have, let your cattle run, and you will be likely to 
have your wish. But buy hay, or, as may be bet- 
ter, sell stock, until you have enough, and next 
ear, cut your coat according to your cloth, and 
eep stock according to your fodder, and you will 
find both are on the increase from year to fear. 
If you have no water, now is your time to make 
lans to get it before another fall. There is scarce- 
fy a barn in the country which cannot have running 
water, either in the natural way down hill, or the 
modern way up hill, oy a hydraulic ram, and at a 
reasonable expense. Those few which cannot be 
thus supplied should have wells or cisterns, or be 
moved where they can have. 


A good pipe of cement may be laid by any ma- 


son or any Yankee, at a cost not over 50 cents per 
rod, sufficiently strong to sustain a pressure of for- 
ty feet. If the pressure is too great, or the ground 
unfit, logs or lead may be used in its stead. For 
family use in many cases either is preferable to lead. 
Now if these ideas are worth notice, please give 
them a corner. If not, match them, ml bid peace 
to their ashes. P. Je 
Barre, Vt., April, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THINGS IN IOWA. 


“The stormy March has gone, at last,” and we 
are now having an equally stormy April,—a regu- 
lar 8. E. snow storm to-day. On the 5th inst. it 
was very cold, freezing in our houses, and skim- 


ming over the wells, six feet below the surface of 


the ground. Scarce a bud or a blade of grass has 
made its appearance, and it is dreary enough. One 
year ago, it was mild and spring-like, and most of 
our farmers had sown their wheat ; while you were 
surrounded with snow-banks and underlying frost. 
So the seasons vary. It has been almost incessant 
winter since November, and many are threatening 
to go farther South, where the winters will be less 
severe and protracted. Those who come West, 
aw to find every thing to their mind, are, of 
course, discontented, and not a little inclined to 
fret. They are not half so contented and happy 
as the dweilers in Norland, where the sun shines 
only three or four hours a day, and then at a ter- 
ribly acute angle. 

This is not a very inviting picture, surely, but it 


is just as I think and feel, And I have always 
thought that those who were tolerably well off in 
Massachusetts, had better stay there and be con- 
tented, unless they desire to do more good, by suf- 
fering and self-denial, than they can do where they 
are. 

The cost of living here isimmense. Prices range 
much higher, on an average, than in the East.— 
Even lard, where hogs, (or what are called hogs,) 
are so plenty and so cheap, was, at our last pur- 
chase, fifteen cents a pound, and rapidly rising. We 
have since heard of its being nineteen cents a pound. 
We have little money to pay for any thing with, 
but the Bank of Nebraska,—which is no bank at 
all, but a | a private concern in the city of Dav- 
enport. There is actually more of this paper in 
circulation here, just now, than of all other kinds to- 
gether ; yet nobody wants to eo ~" than five 
dollars of it by him over night. But we hope to 
have a bank-law of our own, soon, when we shall 
: _ longer obliged to go to Nebraska for our 

i 

The railroad spirit is still rife in our State, and 
competition between rival routes runs high. If we 
may get one out of three or four projected through 
our place, we shall be thankful; for the roads or 
the ways where men travel, (when they do not get 
stuck in the mud,) are perfectly horrible ! 

But we shall see better times, before long, I trust. 
So let no one that was really intending to emigrate 
be disheartened by our lugubrious epistle. By 
another month, we shall probably be able to write 
a more cheerful and sunny letter. M. EK. C. 

Tipton, Iowa, April, 1857. 





FEEDING AND WEANING CALVES. 


It is a practice with some, perhaps many, to feed 
calves, even at the earliest age, only twice a day. 
This has always appeared to us not only as cruel, 
but as unnatural, It seems so utterly at variance 
with the manifest wants and instincts of the young 
of other animals, those of the human race included, 
and so opposed to the mode adopted by Nature in 
supplying food to lambs, foals, &c., as to convince 
us that it must be injurious as well as cruel and un- 
natural. We have no doubt that death and other 
diseases that may not terminate fatally, are often 
caused by the overloading of the stomach, which is 
the natural consequence of fasting too long. The 
practice of feeding very young calves only twice a 
day is too manifest an infraction of the instincts im- 
planted by Nature, which lead the young of all an- 
imals to partake of the food provided for them, fre- 
quently and in small quantities, to be indulged in 
without pernicious and destructive consequences. 

There are considerations of various kinds, there- 
fore, calculated to influence persons of different dis- 
positions and characters, al | calling upon all for a 
reform in the feeding of calves. Those who care 
little or nothing about the discomfort of their 
calves, may be moved to this needed reform by the 
obvious danger of loss ot property by disease or 
death. The very least that should be done in the 
way of reform is to feed three times a day, morn- 
ing, noon and night. When a calf is fed three 
times a day, a quart and a half to three quarts of 
tiew milk will be sufficient duriug the first two or 
three weeks at each meal, and the danger of over- 
loading the stomach will be avoided. 
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The change from new milk to other kinds of food, 
should be made more gradually than is the practice 
with some. Sudden and violent changes are al- 
ways dangerous, and not unfrequently productive 
of disease and even death. New milk should be 
allowed for three weeks at least. The danger from 
overloading the stomach or disordering the system 
is much greater with skimmed milk or other sub- 
stances than with new milk. But this danger may 
be avoided by making the change in the food, from 
new milk to some substitute for it very gradual.— 
The philosophy of this matter is well set forth by 
Mr. b. J. Browne, in the first article of the last 
Agricultural Report from the Patent Office. It is 
therein shown to the eye by the aid of wood cuts, 
that the fourth stomach is much larger in a calf 
than all the other three, being the only one which 
is used while fed on milk. The others increase in 


30° below. But even this was exceeded in places 
considerably south of this. In the city of Provi- 
dence the mercury fell 32° below zero; at White 
River Juuction, Vt., it fell 43° below; at Bangor, 
Me., 44° below; at Dover, N. Hi; 31° below; 
at Halifax, N. B., itstood at zero. It appears the 
cold has not been confined to the icy north, but 
the crystal streams of the “Old Dominion” have 
felt its influence, and the inhabitants have secured 
a good crop of ice. It is to be hoped that their 
success in this business will not induce them to as- 
sert their independence ematurely, for some 
“Yankee notions” may yet be convenient. 

The 2nd month was unusually mild, the extremes 
being 5° below zero the 11th ; and 55° above, the 
17th, giving a range of 60°. The mean tempera- 
ture was 28,76°, nearly 18° above that of the pre- 


size as more solid food is supplied, and are unpre- 
pared, all at once, to perform their proper func- 
tions. This, briefly stated, is one reason why a calf 
should not be suddenly changed from a diet of 
milk to one of more solid materals, as “disease or 


an arrest of growth must necessarily follow. 
Another reason why a ae 
med milk should not be su 


then with skim-milk and meal, the latter supplyin 


the nutritive matters abstracted by the butter and 


casein of the cream.—Country Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE WINTER IN PRINCE EDWARD 
COUNTY, C. W. 


FRIEND Brown :—The winter of 1855-6 wil 


long be remembered for the great depth of snow 
that fell,and for the long continuance of cold 
The present winter has been remarkable, 
in this region at least, for two months of dry, cold 
weather, without an excess of snow, followed by a 
month of unusually warm weather for the season. 
But little rain fell here during the summer and 
autumn, and when winter set in the swamps were 


weather. 


e from new to skim- 
denly made is, that 
the latter has been deprived of nearly all its nutri- 
tive qualities. One who was very successful in 
weaning calves, fed them first with new milk, and 


ceding month. 

The 3d month commenced cold and squally, and 
continued so about two weeks. Twelve inches of 
snow fell in the month, and we had five or six days 
good sleighing. From the 15th to the 27th, trav- 
elling was extremely bad, mud was deep enough to 
satisfy the most ardent admirer of the “far West.” 
The 26th, wind and sun began to exert their influ- 
ence more perceptibly, and at this time travelling, 
on some roads, is quite good, though snow banks 
still linger along the fences, 

To-day has been very uncomfortable. The mer- 
cury stood at 37° until 10 o’clock, A. M., a little 
rain with south-west wind. At that time the wind 
suddenly changed to north-west, and it began to 
snow. The mercury fell 5° in half an hour, and 17° 
before night, standing at 20° at 5 P.M. At 9 in 
the evening it stood at 16°—the night is windy, and 
everything wears a wintry aspec 

Robins appeared here the 2 


t. 
4th, and blue-birds 


the 29th ult. It is a good season for making ma- 
le sugar, and the business is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent in this yay 
and pleasant days which we have had for some 
time past, are unfavorable to winter grain, and if 
such weather continues much longer, it is feared 
much injury will be done. 
Total depth of snow at this place this winter, 5 
feet, 9 inches. . VARNEY. 
Pictou, C. W., 4th month, 1st, 1857. 


] 
The cold nights 


nearly dry. Ground froze up about the 25th of 
11th month, and some snow fell the 29th. Then 
followed two weeks of variable weather. Sleighs 
were used, though wheeling was much better than 
sleighing. The 16th of 12th month, eight inches 
of snow fell. The 18th, mercury fell 18° below ze- 
ro, and the mean temperature was 12° below zero. 
From this time to the 5th of 2nd month, we had 
no thaw, and sleighing was very good nearly all 
the time. Water was very low ; many wells failed to 





CucumBER Bucs.— Dr. Heckerman writes,— 
Most gardeners are very much annoyed by these 
bugs, which prey alike upon the cucumber, melon, 
pumpkin and squash—the latter being its favorite. 
Various plans have been devised for their protec- 
tion, such as soot, &c. A method which I have 
practised with nearly entire success, is to form a 


afford any, although never before known to be dry. 
Mills on small streams were entirely inoperative; 
consequently the people of this county had to go 


out of it for most of their grinding, for the county 
being a long, narrow peninsular, has no large 
streams, and steam has not yet invaded our rights, 
to any greatextent. A great thaw commenced the 
4th of 2nd month, and the 8th, mills started ; since 


then there has been no lack of water. 
The 1st month of this year was remarkably cold; 


the mercury fell to zero, or below, in twelve days, 
and the mean temperature of the month was only 


10.81° above. The 7th, the thermometer indica- 


ted 20° below, the 18th, 23° below, and the 23d, 


mixture of equal parts of finely ground black pep- 
per and wheat flour, and dust the plants, while the 
dew is upon them, with this mixture, using an ordi- 
nary flour or pepper-box. It is a fact generally 
known, that black pepper is so obnoxious to most 
insects, that few will approach or stay in its pres- 
ence. The object of the flour is to combine with 
the pepper, and with the water or dew to form a 
paste, which wil! adhere to the leaves for many da 
unless washed off by heavy rains; in which case the 
application should be renewed. 





fe The hog cholera has made its appearance in 
Yarmouth. One man has lost a large portion of @ 
drove which he recently purchased at the West. 
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BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 
INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER. 


There is much in the following suggestions of 
Bishop Potter, of New York, as profitable for the 
meditation of parents as of teachers, to whom, as a 
class, they were specially addressed. We quote 
from an address delivered before the State Normal 
School at Albany : 


The teacher can not impart to others what he 
does not possess himself. If he be coarse and clown- 
ish, he will not do much to refine and humanize 
his pupils. If he be void of feeling and sentiment, 
dead to the beauties of nature, and to the beauties 
» of thought and language, there will be nothing sug- 
gestive in his glances at nature and life; no repe- 
tition of beautiful stories, or of beautiful scraps of 
simple poetry, to kindle the feeling and imagination 
of his pupils, and to teach them to recognize and 
admire what is admirable in sentiment and lan- 








e. 

+ Gettin then, of things which are over and 
above the elementary instruction you have to im- 
part, I would say to you emphatically, that just in 
proportion as you improve yourselves in all the re- 
spects to which I have now referred, in just such 
proportion will you contribute to the improvement 
of your pupils. Of all the daily essons you can set 
before them, the best and most valuable is the pres- 
ence of a beautiful character. O, it is character— 
character in the parent, character in the teacher— 
which works upon the young, drawing them into a 
resemblance to itself, and doing more to improve 
their minds, their hearts, and their manners, than 
can be effected by the most diligent instruction in 
mere book knowledge. 

Take the children and youth who are often col- 
lected together in a rural school,and not one of 
whom, perhaps, has ever enjoyed the privilege of 
familiar communication with a person of real refine- 
ment and cuitivation; and what a wonder it must 
be to them, and what a blessing, to find themselves 
daily looking upon, listening to, conversing with a 
teacher who seems a superior being ; a being invest~ 
ed with a wonderful charm, from the gentleness 
and dignity of his or her manners ; the elevation of 
his sentiments; the sweetness and gravity of his 
speech ; and the wide range of his thoughts ! 

Lag | behold human character in a more engaging 
form than ever before ; and while they admire, they 
learn to imitate. They perceive that there is some- 
thing more excellent than their coarse manners and 
slovenly speech; and they become chastened and 
refined under the daily example, almost without 
thinking of it. The teacher reasons with caution 
and discrimination in their presence; kindles into 
adimiration of some lofty trait of virtue ; or expresses 
horror at some instance of meanness, cruelty, or 
depravity; or exercises patience and tenderness 
toward some infirm and wayward pupil; or points 
out ons exquisitely beautiful in thought and 
sentiment and character; and as they look on and 
listen, they begin to feel more deeply what is no- 
ble and what is mean ; they begin to perceive what 
it is to reason accurately. 

The character and demeanor of the teacher is a 
new revelation of goodness and wisdom, and they 
are glad to become disciples; their intellectual and 


moral nature catches a glow, is put into a healthful 
exercise, and they gain more by a kind of infection 
and transfusion from the one superior character 


‘|than they could acquire from the greatest amount 


of mere cold and barren lessons. Accurate and 
vigorous instruction there must of course be—with- 
out that, it is mere folly and impertinence to pre- 
tend to the higher influences of which I have been 
speaking. But the higher the culture of the teach- 
er, the better he will know how to make that in- 
struction pleasant and effective; and how to throw 
over it and around it beautiful and touching lessons 
for the heart, the fancy, and the taste. 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








»DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


TAINTED MEAT.—When meat is tainted, the taint 
may be removed by covering it a few hours with 
common charcoal, or by putting a few pieces of 
charcoal into the water in which the tainted meat 
is boiled. 

HEALING OINTMENT FOR Wounps, &c.—Take a 
quarter of an ounce of white wax and half an ounce 
of spermaceti, and put them in a small basin by the 
side of the fire, til] the wax and spermaceti are dis- 
solved. When cold, the ointment is ready for use. 
This is an article which it is much better to make 
than to purchase. When you make it yourself, you 
know that it has no irritating or inferior material 
in it. 

FIRE IN THE CHIMNEY.—In cases of fire in the 
chimney, it is an excellent plan to put salt on the 
fire in the grate below, as it acts chemically on the 
flaming soot above. This has been found to extin- 
guish the fire in a short time, and deserves to be 
more generally known. 


SWALLOWING Poison.—If poison should be swal- 
lowed accidentally, take two table-spoonfuls of 
ground mustard, mixed in warm water, It will op- 
erate as an instantaneous emetic. 4 


To CLEANSE FEATHER BeDs.—Rub them over 
with a stiff brush, dipped in hot soapsuds. When 
clean, lay them on a shed, or any other clean place, 
where the rain will fallon them. When thoroughly 
soaked, let them dry in a hot sun for six or seven 
successive days, shaking them up well, and turnin 
them over each day. They should be covere 
over with a thick cloth during the night ; if met 
M the night air, they will become damp, and mil- 

ew. 


To CLEANSE MATTrRASSES.—Hair mattrasses that 
have become hard and dirty, can be made nearly 
as good as new by ripping them, washing the tick- 
ing, and picking the hair free from bunches, and 
keeping it ina dry, airy place several days. When- 
ever the ticking gets dry, fill it lightly with hair, 
and tack it vent v0 


GLYCERINE A ReMEDYy For Insect Brres.—A 
correspondent of the Society of Arts in Guatemala 
says sa is invaluable for a tropical traveller ; 
a little of it applied to a mosquito bite, instantly 
relieves; “no scratching and sore on the legsas be- 
fore; it is perfectly marvellous, and I would not 
travel on these coasts without it now.” 








